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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


ANNA SEWARD. 


Anna Sewarp, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Seward, was born in 1747, at Eyam, in Derby- 
shire. Very early in life she manifested a talent 
for poetry, which her father vainly endeavoured 
to discourage. Her first productions were con- 
tributions to Lady Miller’s Vase at Bath, Easton; 
her first separate work, an Elegy on Captain 
Cook, appeared in 1780. From that period she 
came frequently before the public as a poet, and 
acquired considerable reputation. She died in 
1809. Her poems have been collected in three 
volumes. She also wrote a Life of Dr. Darwin; 
and Letters. 
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LADY JANE GREY. 


Lavy Jane Grey, a female, whose accom- 
plishments and whose fate have rendered her an 
object of universal admiration and pity, was the 
daughter of the Marquis of Dorset, and was born, 
about 1537, at Bradgate Hall, in Leicestershire. 
Her talents, which were of a superior order, 
were early developed, and by the time that she 
was fourteen she had mastered Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, and French and 
Italian. Aylmer, who was afterwards bishop of 
London, was her tutor. In 1553, she was united 
to Lord Guildford Dudley; and, shortly after- 
wards, reluctantly accepted the Diadem which 
the intrignes of her father and father-in-law had 
induced Edward VI. to settle upon her. Her 
brief reign of nine days ended by her being com- 
mitted to the Tower with her husband, and in 
February, 1554, they were brought to the scaffold 
by the relentless Mary. She refused to aposta- 
tize from the protestant faith, and died with the 
utmost firmness. Her remains were published 
after her death, and some of her letters and de- 
votional pieces are preserved in Fox’s Martyro- 
logy. 
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ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 

ANNA LetiTIA BARBAULD, was born at Kil- 
worth in Leicestershire, in 1743, and received an 
excellent education from her father, the Rev. 
Dr. Aikin. In 1772, she published a volume of 
poems, which gave her a high place among her 
poetical contemporaries;.and, in the following 
year, she joined her brother in giving to the press 
a volume of miscellanies. Her marriage took 
place in 1774. For the last forty years of her 
life, she resided in the vicinity of the metropolis; 
first at Hampstead, and next at Stoke Newing- 
ton, at which latter place she died, on the 9th of 





merous. Among the most prominent of them 
may be named, Early Lessons and Hymns,,+in 
prose; a Poetical Epistle to Mr. Wilberforce ; 
Fighteen Hundred and Eleven, a poem; and 
Biographical and Critical Essays, prefixed to a 
selection from the Tatler, Spectator, and Guar- 
dian, to Richardson’s Correspondence, and to an 
edition of the best English novels. 

Many of Mrs. Barbauld’s compositions are 
distinguished by an elevated spirit of piety, a 
pure and fervent morality—a manifest anxiety 
to improve and refine the judgment, and at the 
same time, to soften the heart, and expand the 
gentler affections; and, in all her writings, she 
displayed a cultivated intellect; vigorous imagi- 
nation; great power of language, and a refined 
taste. 
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MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


Mrs. Hannau More was born in 1745. She 
was the daughter of a clergyman whose residence 
was at Hanham, near Bristol. Her love of 
knowledge early displayed itself, and induced 
her, after exhausting the slender domestic library, 
to have recourse to borrowing from her village 
friends. She removed in the year 1765, with her 
four sisters, to Bristol, where they jointly con- 
ducted a boarding school for young ladies, with 
great and deserved celebrity. 

In various works of charity, particularly in 
the establishment of schools for the poor, these 
excellent sisters co-operated, bringing to the 
relief of ignorance and penury, the unwearied 
energy of congenial spirits. In this hallowed 
seclusion, the three elder inmates paid the debt 
of nature, in the order of their birth, each having 
attained her 75th year; and in the autumn of 
1819, the youngest was taken at the age of 67, 
leaving the beloved survivor to pursue a solitary 
pilgrimage. : 

Mrs. More was rather short, but otherwise of 
an usual size, with a face that never could have 
been handsome, and never other than agreeable. 
She had a remarkably bright and intellectual 
eye; it was as clear, and seemed as fully awake 
with mind and soul, as if it had but lately opened 
on a world full of aovelty. The whole of her 
face was strongly characterized by cheerfulness. 

In tracing the literary course of this distin- 
guished personage, from her first production, the 
‘“* Search after happiness,” to her last, the * Spirit 
of Prayer,” embracing a period of nearly half a 
century, it is impossible not to be impressed with 
that spirit of benevolence which pervades the 
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Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native jand. 


*“ Wuy Mellicent! sweet sister Mellicent, are 
you dreaming that you stand so motionless, gaz- 
ing at the heavens? or are you summoning spirits 
from the vasty deep of the bright waters?” 

The maiden started from her reverie— 

“ T was indeed dreaming, Marmaduke, and the 
vision was so glorious that I would you had not 
awakened me: see!’ she continued with much 
energy, as she drew him forward to the bank 
where she was standing—‘ I looked forth upon 
this splendid picture, and dreamed that America 
might yet be free!” 

The scene, to which she enthusiastically point- 
ed, was magnificent indeed; the declining rays 
of an autumnal sun, bad lit up the golden bowers 
of the west with gorgeous beauty, and the bright 
waters beneath glittered like an oriental maid 
when decked in her bridal robes of glory. The 
boundless woods, which lined the river’s side, 


were coloured with every variety of shade, and 
their proud summits cavght a radiance from the 
glowing heavens, like the jewelled trees of a fairy 


dream. Range upon range of the distant moun- 
tains reared their Titan heads to the sky, while 
a silvery mist, which hung gracefully about them, 
seemed to veil from earth the insupportable 
lustre of the Eternal’s throne. All was hushed 
into Sabbath stillness, save the occasional rust- 
ling of the leaves, when the wind spirit swept 
them with his fragrant wing. 

** Is this,” said the maiden, with a brightened 
check and flashing eye, “‘ is this a land for slaves? 
Shall we, whodraw our breath amidst this proud 
creation, stoop our necks to the oppressor’s 
chain? Oh! ‘shall we not rather water the 
ground with the best blood of her children’s 
veins!” 

“Why you audacious little rebel, what will a 
certain person say to this unfilial disaffection to 
the mother land!” 

* And why should Algernon Leslie think other- 
wise; he has indeed been educated in England, 
but America is still his country—the land of his 
birth and hig affections? Besides, I am well 
assured, that all the generous and truly noble 
among the British, would rejoice to see America 
awake from her long trance of submission; and 
willingly hail us as brethren, did we assert our 
right to be called so by the free!” 

“ But should it be otherwise with this same 
ami unconnee,” continued her brother, who ap- 
peared to delight in bringing the bright blush 
into his sister’s cheek—* should he be so staunch 





Scorr. 


| a royalist, that he would rather fight for King 

George than against him; what then, dear Mel- 

licent ?” ‘ 

The girl paused a minute before she answered 
him, there was an apparent struggle in her feel- 
ings, but it past,and an expression of deep devo- 
tion sat on her young brow, as she replied— 

“ Marmaduke—it is true that my heart turns 
warmly to my cousin, though we can hardly be 
said to know each other—the wishes of his noble 
father—the last commands of my sainted mother 
—my own remembrance of happy childhood, all 
conspire to endear him to me; but if 1 know 
myself, I dare to say, that were the warmest and 
dearest affections, the brightest prospects, the 
most cherished hopes put into competition with 
my country’s love, or opposed to her interests, I 
would trample them beneath my feet, though 
every fibre of my heart bled as I rent them away.” 

“ Take care, take care,” exclaimed Marma- 
duke, laughing; “ that your eloquence does not 
raise some British official to arrest you for high 
treason! and see, here certainly comes some 
one—now all good angels guard your neck, sister 
—for it is in jeopardy !” 

As he spoke, a figure emerged from behind a 
cluster of chesnuts, and came hesitatingly for- 
ward. He had the appearance of an Englishman 
(then more distinguishable than now,) was tall 
and finely formed, and wore his own bright 
brown hair unincumbered with powder or queue. 
Marmaduke regarded him for a moment, then 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Saints preserve us, for our 
words have raised a ghost, I think—this must be 
either Algernon Leslie or his spectre! Speak!” 
he said, springing gaily forward—* I’ll call thee 
friend! cousin! noble Leslie! so thou’lt but an- 
swer me!” ‘ 

** I will not give you so much trouble,” replied 
the stranger, advancing, “I am too happy not 
to answer to that mame, the very first time of 
asking !”’ 

* And is it you, indeed!” said Marmaduke, 
clasping his cousin’s hand ; “ when did you land? 
what ship did you come by? what news do you 
bring?” 

“ Before I answer these many enquiries,” re- 
plied the other, whose eyes had already wandered 
to the graceful figure of Mellicent Glanville— 
* Reply to one of mine. Is not this?”—— 

** To be sure it is—why, man, I knew what you 
were going to say. Yes, this is little Milly, your 
wife, as you used to call her, fifteen years ago!” 
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Mellicent came forward as he spoke; his words 
had called a brilliant blush over the composed 
paleness which was the general hue of her fea- 
tures! and as Leslie gazed on the pure beauty of 
those features, and met the soul fraught intelli- 
gence of her dark eye, and heard the sweet music 
of her voice, speaking his welcome home, he 
might be forgiven for the hacknied simile “ of an 
Angel” which rose in his mind—or even for 
doubting, that Heaven held any thing half so 
desirable and lovely. The father of Algernon 
Leslie, and the mother of Mellicent Glanville, 
had been !eft orphans while very young, and their 
desolate condition had bound them to each other 
with a lasting affection, that neither absence or 
other ties had power to break. No sooner was 
Mellicent born, than the parents projected her 
future union with Algernon’s only child; a noble 
boy of five years old; and though his affairs 
afterwards carried him to England, where he 
died, the last wish he exprest, was for his son’s 
re-union with the family of his beloved sister. 
Eighteen years had past since then, but the link 
seemed unbroken betwixt the cousins, for every 
letter brought affectionate remembrances to his 
little wife, and warm assurances of his unchang- 
ing regard to America and home. And now he 
was returned, to find her all that the warmest 
fancy could believe of heaven or know of earth; 
and so fixed was his admiring gaze, so warm his 
claimed salute, that Mellicent felt embarrassed, 
and proposed that they should seek her father in 
the house. 

* But,” said Marmaduke, who had been talk- 
ing all the time, unheard and unattended to by 
either—“ but you have not answered one of my 
questions. Do you indeed like England so mach 
better than America?” 

*“ Yes—yes—much better,” vacantly replied 
Leslie. 

“ And you really think there is nothing here 
worth looking at.” 

** No—nothing at all” — 

“Why you must devoutly wish yourself back 
then?” 

“ Exactly—precisely so”’— 

A loud laugh from the mischievous young man 
roused Leslie to consciousness. He looked up 
and beheld the arch look of Mellicent, and apo- 
logised with a smile for his inattention. 

“You must forgive me, Marmaduke, for my 
excuse is a fairone. Now, what was it that you 
said ?” 

* Why you spoke in your last letter of a Bri- 
tish officer, Lord Frederick Montague, who was 
to accompany you over, has he arrived ?” 

The absence of Leslie seemed to return at this 
question, for he spoke not for several minutes, 
and then said with some confusion— 

“ No—yes—that is, he sailed certainly; but he 
has not arrived, for he died upon the voyage.” 

““ I wonder (thought Marmaduke to himself, 
if my cousin is a born natural? He could not 


have a better reason,” continued he aloud, “ but 
considering he was your intimate friend, you do 
not seem overburdened with sorrow for his loss.” 
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“No,” answered Leslie, thoughtfully. 
have all his clothes and effects.” 

A broad stare from his cousin,‘and a slight 
start from Mellicent, made him continue more 
sadly— 

“No doubt I regretted him deeply as my 
friend, but his sentiments as a man were so much 
opposed to my own, that it barred the attachment 
which would otherwise have subsisted between 
“ A thundering royalist, I suppose.—Well I 
am glad you are not one also: what did you want 
good friend ?” said he to a man in livery, who 
approached them. 

“To speak with my master, sir!” said the 
groom touching his hat—“ will you give me an 
order to get out the luggage, my lord ?” 

“ Pshaw!” interrupted Leslie, hastily—* pray 
drop that ridiculous appellation. This man was 
servant to poor Lord Frederic, and forgets that 
he now serves only simple Algernon Leslie!” 
continued he to Marmaduke. 

“ Indeed,” replied he: ‘ well, give him the 
order, and let us adjourn to the house.” 

Leslie took out his pocket-book and tore a leaf 
from it, but stopt short when about to write, and 
wrung his right hand with an expression of pain. 

“TI twisted my hand while on board,” he said 
to Marmaduke, who was looking over his shoul- 
der, “and cannot write a letter since. Do 
scrawl that fellow an order to the captain, while 
I and Miss Glanville walk forward to the house.” 

“* Nonchalent enough, at all events,” thought 
Marmaduke, as with the polished ease of high 
breeding, Leslie drew Mellicent’s hand within 
his arm, and walked away.— And so, friend, 
your old master died on board.” 

** Lord Frederick Monk—Monkton—what call 
you him?” 

** Montague, sir.” 

* Aye, Montague—I say, what like was hé? a 
cursed ugly fellow—wasn’t he?” 

** Much such another as yourself, sir.” : 

*“ Humph! Nay, then, the devil take him who 
asks you any more questions;” muttered Mar- 
maduke, as with imperturbable gravity and po- 
liteness, the English servant bowed himself away. 
“One may dig gold from the ocean, before one 
gets any thing out of those liveried lacquies!— 
Well, I will follow my newly imported relative 
and Milly; they, I suppose, are travelling at the 
rate of ten miles a minute, on the road of love to 
the temple of marriage.” 

It was night; the moon had risen high in the 
azure vault of heaven, and poured a shower of 
silver light on the bright water, which mirrored 
back her beauty, and here and there a few soli- 
tary stars had kindledtheir pale lamps, and har- 
moniously sang together their eternal hallelujahs 
of praise and love. The night blowing flowers 
were unfolding their crysfal bells to the silent 
night, like holy vestals whose eharms are veiled 
from earthly gaze, while their perfumed obla- 
tion of sweets, hung on the wings of the whis- 
pering zephyr, and were wafted up to His 
throne, who hath made all things to praise Him 
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in their beauty—clumps of the cedars and locusts 
spread their graceful foliage over the lawn, 
through which the moonlight shone on the turf 
like mosaic pavement, while the fire-flies flashed 
through the air, bright as humam hope, alas! as 
transient too. The stillness and holy calm of 
nature seemed to reprove the maddening passions 
of man, and speak to the troubled breast of a 
better, happier home—of a home the fountain of 
eternal light, where the flowers ever blossom and 
the streams of living water flow unalterably pure 
—where the rejoicing footfall never wearies, and 
the incense of melody is ever breathing—where 
sin hath not darkened the beauty of holiness, nor 
sorrow dimmed the bright eye of faith with a 
tear—where the wicked may not trample on the 
bruised heart—where the weary and heavy laden 
may be at rest. 

Beneath the clematis bower sat Leslie and 
his cousin Mellicent, and both were silent; yet 
far different feelings filled their hearts. She was 
sitting with her hands placidly folded on her bo- 
som, her features composed into tranquil love, 
and holy gratitude, while her upraised eyes seem- 
ed to hold communion with the stars, which were 
nol purer than her spirit. He was standing be- 
side her, but the beauty of earth was unseen by 
him, on her alone he gazed with passionate emo- 
tion, and his flushed cheek and burning eye 
offered a strange contrast to the heavenly sere- 
nity of her aspect. 

“* Mellicent !” said he softly. 


She turned, and as his flashing glance met her’s, 
a troubled blush of earthly feeling tainted the 
saintly purity of her cheek. 

* Let us return to the house!” she said, “ for 
my brother appears to have forgotten us, and 
my father will wonder at our stay.” 

* And does the time seem long to you, Melli- 


cent? To me it passes rapidly as a dream of 
enchanted land—nay, do not rise,”’ he continued, 
gently replacing her; you may not pass from this 
fairy bower, until you have paid its monarch 
tribute!” 

* And I do,” she answered with bashful con- 
fusion, ‘‘ I pay a tribute of unfeigned admiration 
and love to the power of beauty before me.” 

* But is your love for nature alone! May no 
earthly being ask a share,” asked Leslie. 

“ Let us return” — 

“ Ne, Mellicent, the hour is come when from 
your own lips [ must know my fate. Oh! surely 
words cannot be wanting to tell you how I love 
you; my thoughts by day, my dreams by night, 
are filled with you alone, you are become the 
essence of my being, the pervading power of my 
spirit, without you, earth is joyless and heaven 
would be none were you away.” 

From the moment when he began to speak, 
Mellicent had ceased to turn from him; there 
was not in her noble nature one particle of co- 
quetry, and she’ scorned that refusal which is 
given, that it may be won over by entreaty. But 
her air was sad, as she listened to his impassioned 
words, and the tears started unbidden from her 
clear dark eyes. He took her hand. 





“ Speak to me, sweet Mellicent. Alas! Iam 
most unworthy of your love, yet cannot live 
without it. Oh! speak to me, for never Indian 
worshipped the sun of his idolatry, as I do you, 
who are alone the light in which I live.” 

“Oh! hush, Leslie hush! These words are 
wild, and ill befit a very weak and faulty girl. 
Leslie, you are my cousin, and our parents’ last 
wishes were for our union—you are my country- 
man, and feel, like me, the deepest interest in 
our bleeding land!” 

Leslie impatiently interrupted her. 

“ And are these the only claims 1 have on your 
heart, Mellicent? Is a cold duty to the dead and 
a colder tie of birth-place, all you return for my 
engrossing love, for my idolatry of heart ?” 

The maiden blushed, but instantly answered— 

“ No, Leslie—1 cannot affect a coldness which 
I do not feel, you are individually dearer to me 
than any of these bonds could make you; yet, 
alas! what avails our affection? Can we wrap 
ourselves in selfish gladness, while all around us 
is desolate and sad? Nay, be patient and hear 
me; the first feelings of my heart, the first devo- 
tion of my spirit, was to my country; enslaved 
and oppressed as she was, I loved her; were she 
a thousand times more so, I should continue to 
do the same, as long as I drew the breath of life: 
but the hour of her emancipation is at hand; the 
long, long dream of subjection is passing from 
the souls of our brave countrymen, and America 
will dash off her chains with 2 vigour that will 
break them for ever! !” 

“ Sweet enthusiast !—that hour lives alone in 
your warm fancy.” 

“1 believe it not. The flame of Liberty is 
already kindled, and God grant that it may never 
be extinguished, until it lights the bonfire of 
Freedom!” 

* It will sooner light the funeral pyre of all 
who have followed its devious ray.” 

** Leslie!” said Mellicent sadly, “ is it meet for 
you, around whose neck is the usurper’s chain, 
to damp those hopes which are the only sunbeams 
that pierce our darkness? But you have seen 
so much of English pride and English glory, that 
you believe them invincible.” 

** Not so, dearest! But what have these wars 
and tumults to do with my cherished hopes; 
you will not turn soldier, will you, my beloved, 
and strike yourself, for America and Free- 
dom!” 

** And if I could,” she replied, with a kindling 
eye,“ think you that I would grudge the life’s 
blood of my heart? Think you that 1 would 
shrink, though torture and death lay in my path? 
But these are idle words. I ama weak woman, 
and can only love the land 1 live in; but while 
her fate is thus uncertain, her glory so darkened, 
I will not bind a bridal wreath around my mourn- 
ing brow, nor rejoice while she is weeping. Go, 
Leslie, the time is near, when the blow will be 
struck, strike with it. America needs every 
arm, every heart of her children. I will lend 
her yours, as 1 have already devoted my own. 
And should the God of battles aid our faithful 
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cause, we shall pledge our hands in joy, at the 
free altar of a freed land.” 

“ Mellicent,” interrupted Leslie, impatiently, 
“this is a mere mockery and madness. You 
have received a visionary phantom into your 
imagination, and to it you mercilessly sacrifice 
my hopes and happiness.” 

“ Leslie, if you loved your country, as it de- 
serves to be beloved, all selfish interests would be 
as naught.” 

**f do not pretend te your seraphic purity, 
sweet love. I do love this country because you 
inhabit it. I wish her glory, for you wish it— 
nay, spare that reproving look—you may make 
me as ardent a patriot as yourself—give me your 
hand—join her interests and yours together— 
send me forth as your champion, and St. George 
himself shall not be a more puissant ene. You 
shall not say me nay. Behold, I beseech you in 
behalf of the land you love!”—He bent his knee, 
and gently took the hand of Mellicent—it laid 
trembling but unrelentant within his own. He 
started from his posture and folded her passion- 
ately to his breast—a merry laugh near, broke 
the agitated silence of his rapture. 

“Too warm by half, man,” said Marmaduke, 
who advanced with Mr. Glanville, “ remember 
the market is to last for life.” 

“ Hush, boy !” said his father, as they entered 
the arbour, “‘ and you my beloved child, turn not 
thus bashfully away, but reply to my questions 
as you have ever done with sincerity and truth. 

“ Algernon Leslie, you are the only child of 
my sainted wife’s only brother. You are dear to 
me asa relation, nor have I seen in.you aught 
that disgraces the name you bear. But you have 
been long away, and it is not a small thing you 
ask of me, in the hand of my blessed child. Al- 
gernon, when I lost the wife of my bosom, this 
child, in her baby loveliness, was all that stood 
between me and my despair—she has grown up 
to be the light of my eyes and the joy of my heart 
—her love and duty to her widowed parent has 
been passing the love of children, and I fondly 
hope, that when the Almighty shall ca!l me to 
join the holy dead, that her hand shall close my 
dying eyes, her voice speak the last fond farewell, 
her affection brighten the dark shadows of death. 
Algernon Leslie, if you should neglect this mo- 
dest flower, and leave her to wither in unkind- 
ness, the curse of a bercaved father would be on 
your head. Should you tear her from her native 
land, and sever her from those who love her 
better than life, you would bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the dust,and she would fade 
and die, and go down mourning to the grave, for 
the old man who died forsaken and alone.” 

There was a deep pause. 
bing on her father’s breast, and Leslic listened 
in uncontrollable emotion; even Marmaduke 
was awed and silent. 

“ Look up, my own, my blessed child,” con- 
tinued the old man, solemnly—* duteous and 
good have you ever been, and He who was him- 
self obedient to his earthly parents, shall bless 
and reward you. God shall bless my child, and 
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give her children that may be to her as she has 
been to her parent in his age. Look up, my 
Mellicent, and faithfully, openly, solemnly, as if 
before the judgment seat of Christ, answer me. 
Do you love this man?” 

Mellicent checked her tears, and looked up 
with sacred awe and love. Her voice, as she 
answered, was low, but assured and firm. 

“1 do!—so may God add His blessing unto 
yours, my father!” 

“It is answered worthy of your innocence and 
truth. Algernon Leslie, you have heard the 
frank avowal of this pure hearted maiden. Will 
you in the face of that God, whose eye is now 
upon us, swear to love and cherish her, not only 
while the bloom is on her cheek, but in sickness 
or in sorrow? Will you call on His eternal 
name to witness for you that there is no guile nor 
deception in your bosom. Will you answer to 
an aged parent, whose hope, and pride, and joy, 
she is, that you love her, not with the passing 
passion of a moment, but with stedfast, true, and 
unalterable faith ?” 

A glow of passion flashed for a moment across 
the brow of the young man, the 4 left it pale as 
death. Twice he essayed to sp ak, in vain—his 
voice died in a convulsed murmur—the eyes of 
all were anxiously bent on his pale and agitated 
features, nor was there a sound to break that 
deathlike pause. At last, wi.h a dreadful effort, 
he conquered himself, and spoke in tones, hoarse 
with suppressed agony. 

** You have asked me if I love your daughter! 
—Let this anguish which chills my blood and 
palsies my frame, speak for me how I love her! 
—Could the thrones and sceptres of a world be 
offered me in exchange for her hand, 1 would 
spurn them as nothing worth. Could the pos- 
session of her heart be obtained by years of toil, 
imprisonment and torture, I would welcome 
them with joy as the path to heaven; but 1 can- 
not deceive a father standing before his God-—- 
a daughter laying on that father’s bosom—I am 
not Algernon Leslie!” 

“Eternal God!—Man of mystery and pride, 
who then are you?” ; 

From the moment he had spoken the last words 
he had covered his face as if afraid to look upon 
the mute agony of Mellicent; but the first effort 
had exhausted the violence of his despair, and he 
continued more calmly. 

“My name is Frederic Montague. 1 was 
Leslie’s intimate friend and companion, and had 
agreed to accompany him to America. It is far 
from my wish to accuse him in order to vindicate 
myself; but it is necessary to the explanation, to 
say, that owing to a dissipated quarrel in which ° 
he became involved at Liverpool, we changed 
names, that he should not be recognised, as his 
own was unknown to the injured party. This 
accounts for the captain and crew’s belief, that 
I was indeed Algernon Leslie. His health was 
injured greatly by his dissipated life, and he died 
while on board, still bearing my name and title.” 

* He died?” 

“He died, and with his last breath, impor- 
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tuned me to acquaint his friends myself of the 
melancholy event, which coukl be thus more 
gently done, than by rectifying the names, and 
allowing the newspapers to inform you that he 
died on board the Algonquin.” 

“ Proceed, in mercy end this dreadful sus- 
pense.” 

“ Alas! how shall 1 excuse my subsequent 
conduct. I had often heard Leslie speak of his 
cousin, and when I first came through these 
gardens, and beheld a lady in conversation with 
her brother, I at once imagined it to be herself; 
as I approached I heard her words, and struck 
as I immediately was by her beauty and grace, 
who shall wonder that I was unwilling to present 
myself as ene of those, whom her vehement lan- 
guage censured as tyrants; as, moreover, a 
bearer of that intelligence, which the blushes 
that arose at his name showed, would be most 
deeply felt. It avails not to dwell upon what I 
felt ; what I did, was to own to the name by which 
Marmaduke, induced by my appearance, hailed 
me; the consequences of that deceit are here, 
here in my aching heart and maddened brain !” 

* And shall be felt still deeper, base hypocrite 
that you are,” exclaimed Marmaduke, rushing 
passionately foward—* by heavens you shall ac- 
count to me for this!” 

“ Peace, vain boy,’ said Montague, proudly, 
“ it is not -to beardless striplings that a British 
officer draws his sword. Old man, my tale is 


nearly ended; I saw,1 loved your daughter; I 


had come here in the silly belief that no Ameri- 
can could possess feeling or refinement, and at 
first I courted her as one who must be honoured 
by my notice; since I have beheld her formed of 
purity, honour, and truth; since 1 have witnessed 
the refined superiority of her mind, and seen 
heaven itself shine in her spotless soul. 1 have 
learned to love her beauty less than her worth, 
and at this moment would give up rank, fortune, 
and friends, nay, would forfeit my country and 
my home, to win her love, and be deemed worthy 
of her hand.”’ 

A dreary silence followed his words, broken 
only by the laboured breathing of the poor girl, 
who stood more like a marble monument of the 
dead, than a living thing of earth. Mr. Glan- 
ville spoke first.” 

“Lord Frederic Montague, if that be your 
name, I have no desire to upbraid you; that you 
have not dared to perfect your wickedness, is a 
proof that your conscience is not all dead within 
you, and its stings will be sufficient, without my 
words. It is not to me that yourcrime has been 
heaviest, though you have eaten of my bread 
while deceiving me. It is this unhappy one, 
whom you have most deeply wronged, and to her 
1 refer you for your answer! Speak, Mellicent, 
my child, make answer to this man !” 

“ Answer him as is worthy of yourself, your 
friends and your country, my sister,” said her 
brother; “send back this lordling to his own 
land, with a lesson, that an American girl des- 
pises his pretensions as she scorns his mean 
deception !"’ 














“TI bid you peace, Marmaduke,” replied his 
father, “ passion and strife ill befit this hour.— 
Answer him, my daughter, as your heart, your 
principles, and your duty incline you, and I will 
abide by the decree.” 

* Mellicent !” said Montague, approaching her 
with humility and sorrow, “* pause, yet a moment, 
before you decide on the happiness or misery of 
my life. I have sinned, but it was through love 
to you—] have suffered—oh! more than the bit- 
terness of death, in relinquishing my claim; be 
merciful, and accept my misery as an atone- 
ment. Give me but your love, and bind me by 
what laws you please; your home shall be my 
home; your country my country; your God my 
God !—Should dissention arise between our lands 
—I cannot indeed raise my arm against my own 
—but I will throw up my commission, and swear 
never to fight against yours; give me but your 
love, and I will vie with you in affection to your 
father; give me but your love, and I will strive 
to become a wiser and a better man; give me 
but your love, and it will gild my life on earth, 
and lead my soul to heaven.” 

The fearful agitation with which Mellicent 
heard their several appeals, proved how well she 
comprehended them; otherwise her livid colour, 
dilated eye, and motionless attitude, might have 
imprest the beholder with a belief that she was 
a standing corpse--upheld by some unseen means 
but destitute of life or sense. But her resolution 
was unconquered, the strength of her mind yield- 
ed not with that of its frail casket, and she replied 
within a minute— 

** As sincerely as | forgive you, may | be for- 
given of my God; but we part here, and for ever. 
Between us there is no tie in common; your ho- 
nour to your country, your duty to your friends, 
demand of you to return; mine forbids my ever 
beholding you more. To the Jand of my birth, 
the country of my love, were my earliest affec- 
tions devoted—I may not for any selfish feelings 
now forget her claims, or forsake her interests. 
They are opposed to your hopes and wishes— 
there can be nothing in common between us.” 

“ Mellicent! Mellicent! can you thus calmly 
fling away my love and trample on my heart? 
Cruel, hard-hearted girl, you have never loved 
aught save the Moloch phantom of freedom, at 
whose altar you ruthlessly sacrifice me !”— 

One look of speechless, heartbroken sorrow, 
she gave to heavyen—one word she spoke in tones 
so woe begone, that they chilled the hearers’ 
heart—it was— 

‘“* Farewell !""—then she dropped to the ground 
like an overthrown statue, for sense and life had 
reeled beneath her agony. Montague would 
have rushed forward to raise her, but Mr. Glan- 
ville put him back.” 

“I forbid you to touch her!” he said—“ be- 
gone, thou worse than assassin—stay not to look 
upon the ruin thou hast wrought—there are no 
words of power enough to vindicate thee, for 
there is thy answer. Behold that fallen flower— 
behold that victim whose heart thy infamy hath 
crushed, and stay not to reason with a father’s 
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misery !—Oh! my child! my child! would to 
God'I had died for thee, my hapless daughter!” 
* * * * * * * * 

The blow for freedom had been stricken—the 
long smouldering fire had burst forth, and sent a 
blaze to heaven that drew the world’s attention, 
on those who had so bravely kindled it. The 
skirmish at Lexington was the signal for an 
universal flying to arms: and though reform was 
at present the only declared motive of their 
rising, there were not wanting many, whose 
breasts already beat high with the ultimate hope 
of national independence. Blood had flowed on 
either side, the dogs of war were slipt, and an 
unnatural contest between men of the same de- 
scendants, began to desolate the beautiful crea- 
tion of God, with carnage, fire, and rapine; and 
who was to blame ?—at whose hands should be 


required the blood spilt—the treasure wasted in, 


this most ill-advised and unjustly grounded war? 
—A rash and weak ministry, who, contrary to 
the general wish, or feelings of the mother land, 
first heaped oppression and insult on people as 
brave as themselves, and then strove to quench 
the indignation excited by this conduct, in the 
best blood of both nations. 

lt was in the autumn of the year 1775, a few 
months after the memorable battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, that a lady sat alone in a shaded bower, near 
to the river's edge, which swept gracefully by, 
within a few miles of the town of Concord. The 
wind came off the water in gusts, and as it strewed 
the withering leaves around, it moaned mourn- 
fully through the almost naked branches, as it 
were bewailing the desolation itself had made. 
That sad sound reminded the lady of human 
passion—alike the destroyer and mourner over 
those it loves—heavy masses of clouds were fast 
gathering over the azure dome of the sky, like 
the wings of the storm spirit when he arouses from 
his sleep—and such, thought the lady, is human 
life, when hope is brightest and joy shines fairest, 
even then is desolation at hand, and the hour of 
mourning near; but that sun will burst through 
the veil which obscures his brightness, and so 
when this transitory life shall pass away, the soul 
shall ascend to its God—and sin and sorrow 
molest no more!—A low sound—it might be a 
falling leaf—it might be the murmuring wind, 
interrupted the maiden’s musings, and brought 
a deep flush over her fair brow—a figure 
much muffied, emerged from the wood, and in 
another moment was prostrated at her feet.— 
She did not scream, nor fly—her lips, though 
.mute, moved in fervent prayer for strength— 
there needed no words to tell Mellicent Glan- 
ville that Frederic Montague knelt at her feet— 
and they had met again on the same spot where 
they had parted. A few months, a very few had 
past, yet all was changed. He was now in arms 
against the country of her love, and leagued 
against the liberty which she idolized, and she— 
oh! it was a sad sight to behold the ravages 
which the incurable leprosy of the heart had 
worked on her angel features—but their expres- 
sion was the sane—dignity of mind, purity of 
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soul were enthroned on that pale brow, in sor- 
row, in disease, in agonizing suspense, in fatigue, 
in silent, but hopeless woe—that stamp of an 
Almighty hand remained unchanged. Death 
itself could hardly quench a light which ema- 
nated from the pure fountain of heavenly truth. 
And now the one who divided her heart with her 
nation’s loye—the one who had wrought for her 
so much of woe, yet whom she loved as devotedly 
as ever—the, one whose generous arm had saved 
her only brother’s life, when they had met in the 
ensanguined battle-field, the one, whom to serve, 
she would have gladly died—he, that loved, yet 
dreaded one, now knelt before her, and with 
what language could Mellicent reply to his bro- 
ken words and impassioned sighs ?—‘* Oh! an- 
swer me one word, my life—my soul—say but 
tliat you have forgiven—that you have not for- 
gotten me!” 

She started from her motionless silence—* In 
the name of heaven, why are you here, and 
how ?” 

“« Mellicent, can you ask me why? Ihave not 
lived since parted from you—existence is joyless 
—hopeless—aimless all without you; fortune, 
honour, and glory are as nothing without your 
love; danger, or death, is an easy price for the 
rapture of beholding you again!” 

* Colonel Montague,” replied Mellicent, hur- 
riedly, “1 cannot hear these words, you are my 
country’s foe, afid therefore mine. Away—your 
life is here in danger—oh! begone!” 

* Never, Mellicent, never—by the help of this 
disguise and heavy bribes, I have passed your 
sentinels—I will repass them again with you, or 
I will stay here and die. Nay, answer not, but 
hear me—your countrymen have bravely proved 
themselves of British blood and courage; an ex- 
press has been forwarded to England, whose just 
and reasonable demands will surely be complied 
with, henceforth will Englishmen and Americans 
be as friends and brothers—united in the same 
interests and wishes, acknowledging the same 
king—respecting each other as brave men should, 
who are equally honourable and free—this un- 
natural war will close, and peace and plenty 
smile. gloriously over the clasped hands, which 
noW are raised against each other. To me, 
America is dearer than Britain, for is it not your 
home ?—here, then, will 1 make mine also. I 
willdevote my life to make your happiness—I 
will imitate your virtue to be less unworthy of 
your love—I will strive to win heaven that I may 
meet you there!” 

* Oh! my God, have mercy on me!” lowly 
murmured the maiden. 

“ Now behold the other side—if you will indeed 
sacrifice yourself and me at the bloody altar of 
your fancied liberty, if you will ruthlessly cast 
both our hearts beneath the wheels of this Jug- 
gernaut’s car, your work shall be complete, for 
here will I stay and die. Choose, then, will you 
trample on the heart that adores you—will you 
shed the blood that was freely poured to save your 
brother’s life ?” 

A death-like hue came over the features of 
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Mellicent, her voice sounded supprest and hollow 
—but the spirit swerved not, the anchor of her 
soul was sure. 


“ Montague, I do not ask you to spare me—if 


it gives you comfort to torture me thus—TI can 
bear it willingly—there is not that wish, hope, or 
joy of my own, I would not sacrifice to your de- 
sire; if the blood of my life could serve you, it 
would flow spontaneously ; if to link my fate with 
yours in poverty, imprisonment, torture or death, 
were mine to choose, I would embrace it as joy- 
fully as the captive hails his freedom; but | will 
not desert the standard 1 have chosen, nor cast 
away my country’s cause, because it Is opposed 
to my selfish hopes. It is useless to urge me,” she 
continued more wildly, and with an involuntary 
scream, as she saw him about to speak, “ you 
may slay me at your feet with this agony—you 
may drive me mad by this horrible struggle—but 
while . have life or reason, I will never forsake 
my ‘bleeding country—never—never !”’ 

“My Mellicent, be calm!” he said, much 
alarmed at the wild anguish of her manner,“ you 
are now excited and view things falsely—you will 
not forsake your country, but rather advance 
her interests by gaining another warm heart and 
arm to her cause.”’ 

‘Oh! peace, peace! I am calm now, and 
again beseech you to leave me—on earth we are 
for ever divided, but there is a better and a 
brighter land, where we may meet when the 
dark sea of life has rolled into eternity. Fare- 
well! I love you deeply, devotedly—I will never 
love nor wed another—your image is graven on 
my heart, your name will be breathed in stillness 
and prayer, by my lips until I die—but a daugh- 
ter of America shall never join her country’s 
foes, nor desert that country while gloriously 
struggling to be free! Farewell!” 

He drew himself proudly up, and folded his 
arms across his breast—* Enough—your choice 


is made, and so is mine—yonder come some of 


your boasted sons of Freedom, let them behold 
how an Englishman dare die !”’ 

As he spoke, several American officers ap- 
peared in the distance. Mellicent gasped for 
breath—* Away, away—oh! for the love of God 
—for my sake, who would die for you, begone! 
—Montague, for mercy, fly!—let them not find 
you here.—Oh! God, you have no pity—must ] 
see you taken to die before my eyes—if you would 
not kill me, begone—oh, begonc ! before they see 
you !— 

* You urge me in vain—I will not fly without 
you.” 

“ Then all is over—God! 
are here” — 

Marmaduke Glanville, (who, though young, 
had so much distinguished himself already, that 
his imprudent courage had carried him, at Bun- 
ker’s Hill, into danger, that nothing but Mon- 
tague’s presence could have saved him from 
was amongst the group of officers who entered 
the arbour, and when his eye fe.l on the noble 
form of Montague, proudly standing with head 
nncovered and folded arms. he could not sup- 


for thy mercy! they 
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press the exclamation of surprised consternation 
which burst from his lips, and was instantly re- 
peated by the others. 

** Who is he ?—what is he ?—is he a spy >—is he 
an Englishman ?”—were questions poured upon 
Marmaduke. 

** J|——I don’t know—yes—no—that is—he is 
—nothing.’ 

The commanding officer, General Lee, looked 
at him with infinite surprise; then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, said— 

** Miss Glanville, this person is in your com- 
pany, and I will take your word for what he is; 
it would be all but blasphemy to suspect you of 
favouring a foe to America.’ 

All eyes were turned on Mellicent. Marma- 
duke looked earnestly at her, and suggested her 
answer, by saying, “ [ think this is Jerry Walton 
from Baltimore, you expected him to-day, sister.” 

** This is Colonel Lord Frederick Montague, 
aid de camp to General Burgoyne,” answered 
Mellicent, firmly, “ he has past our lines with a 
false pass, but not as a spy.” 

* Colonel Montague ?” echoed all voices. 

“ Even so, gentlemen,’ said Montague, ad- 
vancing; * think not I have kept silence hitherto 
from unwillingness to declare my name, or dread 
of the consequences. 1 but awaited this lady's 
answer, that she might do herself the justice of 
displaying her patriotism, as it is. I am what 
she has said, and passed your lines by bribery. 
I know the consequences, and am ready to meet 
them; there is my sword.” 

“I take your sword, sir!”’ answered General 
Lee, “ with deep regret, but it is my duty to 
order you under arrest until General Washing- 
ton’s pleasure be known. Captain Glanville, 
please to order a guard here?” 

‘“ Excuse me, sir; this gentleman bravely 
saved my life at the risk of hisown. My sister 
may murder him if she pleases, 1 will not.” 

‘** 1] can sacrifice myself, but not my country,” 
murmured she. ‘“* And you have done well, my 
best beloved,’ said Montague, * I would not have 
had it otherwise; farewell, best and dearest of 
God’s creatures; farewell for ever!” He knelt 
and prest the hem of her robe to his lips for a 
moment; then rising, firmly followed the guard. 

** Mellicent, God forgive you for this; but how 
can you forgive yourself,’ exclaimed Marma- 
duke, as he rushed away. 

** Miss Glanville,’ said General Lee, “ you 
have nobly done. Let England’s ministers hear 
what an American girl can do for her country, 
and despair of victory.”’ 

There was no answer to his words, and he 
turned back to look at her; she was standing 
with her eyes fixed in the direction where her 
lover had gone; sense and life seemed gone. 
Suddenly she gave a piercing cry, and fell to the 
ground covered with blood ; a vein had burst, and 
the bright, pure stream of life flowed fast from 
her livid lips. Resolution had lasted till all was 
done; then nature prevailed, and sunk beneath 
the agony; they carried her insensible to the 
house, and those that heard her mournful storv. 
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almost prayed that consciousness might never 
return, to madden her with the memory of that 
hour. 

And death itself had been welcome, even in 
the tortures of the rack, to the despair of Mon- 
tague, as he paced the room of his confirement ; 
to be held a deserter and renegado to his coun- 
trymen; to be thought a spy by the other side, 
and to die the ignominious death of one; even 
these things were light to the loss of Mellicent ; 
to the thought that she could have saved him, 
and would not. At night his solitude was broken 
by a footstep; he started up, while his heart 
bounded with the hope that the devoted breast of 
woman had relented; but no—it was Marmaduke 
Glanville, and not his sister, who had entered. 
His appearance betokened hurry and agitation, 
his eye was troubled and his voice sad. 

** Colonel Montague,” lie said, ** you are free! 
Here is a passport for the outer lines—Fight for 
Freedom is the watchword with the guard; go 
at once, and may God bless you.” 

“* Who has done this?” eagerly asked he; “ is 
it—can it be”— 

‘“* Alas! no,” interrupted Marmaduke, “ you 
are free by the permission of Washington him- 
self. I hastened to him, 1 told the dreadful 
story of poor Mellicent’s love and duty; I told 
him that you had interposed your own breast 
between me and death; I convinced him you 
were no spy; his angel soul melted at the recital; 
Washington aceepts no triumph over a defence- 
less foe; Washington can weep for the sorrow of 
an enemy; Washington gives you your life and 
bids you go free!” 

“] thank you, Captain Glanville, but your 
generosity is vain. I will not escape. I do not 
desire to live away from Mellicent.” 

* Be not so rash—be not so cruel—the agony 
of my poor sister has already stretched her on 
the couch of pain and danger—her life hangs on 
a single thread—that thread will be snapt by 
your refusal to save yourself.” 

* You have named a motive indeed for flight : 
never will I add more to her misery or care. 
To me all things are equally joyless; honour, 
fame, country, have no longer a charm to my 
heart. I will never strike another blow against 
a country that contains a woman such as Melli- 
cent—a man like Washington. Henceforth the 
love of woman is aga forgotten dream: the ties 
of home as the sound of far off music. Say to 
her, that as in life t have loved but her—so in 
death her name shall be last on my lips. Ask 
her to forgive the sorrow 1 have caused her—bid 
her forget the hopeless wretch who has blighted 
her young bloom, and heaped desolation on her 
heart. Tell her that many may love with better 
hopes, but none with deeper truth or more de- 
voted passion. Farewell, my friend!” * * 

. a ee . * * * 

Who amongst us has not at some time been 
doomed to watch the awful foetsteps of death on 
the person of some dear friend—some beloved 
relative whom we would have gladly shielded 
with our heart of hearts—whom to save we would 
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have shed our blood by drops? Who has not 
known the flattering hope—the sickening dread, 
the hurried unwillingness to think, which fluc- 
tuate through the breast when bending over the 
suffering bed—the ghastly effort to smile that we 
may deceive others—the vain sophistry with 
which we striveto deceive ourselyes—the linger- 
ing hope against hope—the impassive stunning 
horror of the final conviction that hope is gone. 

Such were the various feelings that agitated 
the hearts of a little group who were assembled 
in the sunny porch of a house in Chesnut street, 
on the 4th of July, 1776; an easy chair, propped 
by pillows, supported the shadowy form of a dy- 
ing gif]. Diseage had not robbed that pale face 
of beauty, for her’s was the beauty of soul, the 
spiritual loveliness, which age cannot steal, nor 
decay wither. Resignation and love were graven 
on those wasted features—purity and holy pride 
still beamed from those bright but sunken eyes— 
her transparent hands were crost over her faded 
bosom, and the words of gratitude and praise 
breathed -from those pale, parted lips.—Melli- 
ceat Glanville was dying, and she welcomed her 
doom with joy unspeakable. She never thought 
of sighing over her wasted bloom, or her early 
grave. By her stood her anxious father and 
brother—they had spoken of hope, but the words 
died on their lips—for they saw that she heeded 
them not. There was a holy rapture in her 
mile, as she looked out upon the bright sky that 
plainly spoke her desire to be there. Death was 
very near, but it had no sting—the grave was 
open, but there was no victory. 

“ Oh! my father—my brother—how beautiful 
is this. I feel the warm sun upon my breast, 
and it seems the kiss of my God, imparting 
peace and love. I feel the soft breeze playing 
on my brow, and it whispers me of sins forgiven 
—of sorrows forgotten—of joy that passes all 
understanding. How full of mercy and goodness 
is He who created this world of beauty. I shall 
die in the blessed hope of my country’s happiness 
—1 shall be buried where-its beloved sun will 
shine upon my grave!—Oh! America—land of 
my love and pride—object of my earliest and 
latest prayer—my first lisping accents blest thee 
—in the dark hour of bondage and oppression, 
my heart still poured its blessing on thy name— 
and now my failing breath blesses thee. $ 
my country—-my beautiful—-my belovei—~y 
father land !”—— 

* My child—my child!” ; 

“ Weep not dearest—most honoured father— 
but rejoice that I go to my quiet rest. Rejoice 
that my head will repose on free ground—that 
the song of Liberty will be swept by the breeze 
over my grave.—Oh! may those who have bled 
for America be blest in themselves—be blest in 
their children, until time shall be no more. May 
the love of a rejoicing nation brighten their lives, 
and the tears of gratitude hallow their graves!” 

“ And you too, my Mellicent, have contended 
for the righteous cause—have sacrificed for it 
life and love.” 

He had touched a chord that ever vibrated to 
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agony. A bright hectic flushed over her cheek, 
and a tear started at his words. It was the last 
blush of human feeling, that stained its purity or 
dimmed the heavenly lustre of her eye. At the 
moment, a long, loud shout was heard in the 
streets; it was caught up and echoed in every 
direction; it ascended to Heaven, and the blue 
vault on hig rang with the joyous peal. The 
echoes reverberated back the sound, and Heaven 
and carth seemed joined in one loud Hallelujah! 

Mellicent laid her hand on ber father’s arm; 
she could not speak, for emotion shook her 
wasted form almost to dissolution. A friend of 
Mr. Glanville’s rushed into their presence, ex- 
claiming—“ The Declaration of Independence 
has been read in the State House!” 

4‘ Glory be to God in the highest !’’ exclaimed 
Mellicent, starting up as with tenfold health and 
strength—-“‘ my country is free!—-Lord! now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace!” 

She fell back as the words past her lips—her 
father caught her fragile form, but the spirit was 
fled for ever. The sudden joy had snapt the last 
cord which bound it to earth, and released the 
immortal soul from its bondage of clay. She had 
died in the moment so long, so fervently prayed 
for—in the full fruition of joy—in the perfection 
of her treasured hopes—and she had died most 
happy. She was not doomed to suffer the long 
suspense—the alternate of hope and despair 
which followed. She went from a world too 
cold and cruel, to contain a being so pure, so 


heavenly—and rejoicing angels bore the eman- 
cipated spirit to it native skies. 

They made her grave in the spot she loved, 
where the flowers bloom fairest and the sun 
shines brightest; and they [aid her there in her 
young loveliness, beneath a sky which was not 


brighter nor purer than herself. They planted 
the hallowed turf with blossoms, beautifu! as the 
one who sleeps beneath, and the night breeze 
wafts the incense of their perfume to the sky. 

To that holy spot, for many a year, would the 
maidens of America come, and invoke the blest 
spirit of the beautiful blessed one who rests be~- 
neath; and there, traditions say, has her hallowed 
form been seen to glide, blessing again the land 
she loved so well, and hailing with holy joy, the 
liberty and peace for which she gladly sacrificed 
herself, and died—a Patriot Martyr. 


THE HUMAN SPIRIT. 

Tne human soul is as clearly distinguished 
from all anima! mind, notwithstanding the partial 
resemblances that exist, as the bee is from the 
sponge, or the elephant from the oyster. Inde- 
pendent of all metaphysical discrimination, the 
literature, the history, the arts, the mechanisms, 
and the manufactures of mankind—all that 
ennobles, enriches, and delights a cultivated na- 
tion, show at once, with an irresistible certainty, 
the immense superiority of the human soul. It 
has discovered and acquired the sciences, com- 
posed the works, displayed the feelings, per- 
formed the actions, and created the buildings, 





the ships, the paintings, the statues, the music, 
and all the other wonders of civilized society. 
These are sufficient facts to separate the human 
spirit from the anima} mind. That never im- 
proves; that, in no age or country, has effected 
any progression; though it sees, hears, and feels - 
as we do, and thinks and reasons, wills and 
judges on its perceptions, so far as its appetites 
are concerned, much as we do on ours. But 
there is its limit. Beyond that small, though 
useful circle, it never advances. In our appe- 
tites, in the mental agency which they stimulate 
and acquire, we have a kinship and a similitude, 
but no further. When our moral principles 
begin—-when our improvabilities develope-— 
when we rise beyond our animal wants and de- 
sires—when we study nature—when we cultivate 
literature—when we seek after knowledge— 
when the reason and the sympathies ascend to 
their Creator—we distinguish ourspirit from the 
animal mind for ever. To none of these things 
can that attain. It is incapable either of receiv- 
ing or of comprehending them; and these enno- 
bling powers and their phenomena express and 
illustrate the amazing difference which parts us 
from our fellow brutes, more impressively than 
any verbal definitions or descriptive particula- 
rity. Their faculties, instincts, and powers are 
admirable for their class of being, and enlarge 
our notions of the benevolence as well as of the 
almightiness of. our Common Maker; but they 
bear no comparison with the transcending capa- 
city, qualities, and achievements of their human 
masters. — Turner's Sacred History. 





COQUETRY. 


“ Pray, Mamma, explain to me what is 
coqueterie? I feel as if I did, and did not 
understand the meaning of the word.”—* Before 
I give you the desired explanation,” replied 
Lady de Clifford, smiling, “ I think I ought first 
to ascertain what your motives are in asking the 
question, as the character of coquette would 
not, I should hope, be approved of by my Rosa. 
Coqueterie is a vice—for I must call it such— 
that is supposed to belong exclusively to our 
sex; though, if they choose to acknowledge it, 
I believe it equally appertains to the other, and 
consists in the desire of attracting the attentions 
of men. Surrounded by their flattery and ho- 
mage, the coquette seeks to draw all mankind 
around her, and all who approach her magic 
sphere appear to find, however they may de- 
spise the object, an indescribable charm which 
attracts them; for a coquette generally possesses 
the talent of making every one pleased with 
himself. Her sole aim in life is to excite admi- 
ration; and not confined to one alone, she seeks 
and courts it from all.—But when the object is 
gained, the desire of pleasing generally ceases. 
Madame de Genlis says of coquetterie, and the 
remark is most just—‘ C'est ce que lee hom- 
mes meprisent, et ce qui les attire.” —La Coquel- 


terie. 
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FIRST AND SECOND LOVE. 


BY L. H. M. 


To 


No, thou wert not my first love, I had loved before we met, 

I had learned to shed the bitter tears of anguish and regret, 

I had trusted long and vainly, to a false and cruel heart, 

And seen the hopes I cherished most, like summer leaves 
depart. 


It was a fearful struggle, to rend those bonds in twain, 

And rise above their broken links, triumphaatly again ; 

To wear a glance of sunlight, when the inward ray was 
gone, 

And smile upon the many, when I only dreamed of one. = 


There was so much of beauty, in that being young and 
proud, 

He paced the hali—he traced the ball—a god amongst the 
crowd ; 

That form of noble bearing, those limbs of chiseled mould, 

Seemed like the pietured image of the Antinous of old. 


There was so-much of beauty, in that proud and perfect 
face, 
The faultless outline such as fain, the sculptor’s hand would 


trace ; 

The dark hair wild and waving, that clustered o’er his 
brow, 

The curl upon the wreathed lip, the clear cheek’s haughty, 
gow. : 


And oh! the fascination, that strangely round him clung, 
The winning words of gentleness, that dwelt upon his 
. tongue, 
The wild, commanding genius, that ever rose above 
All others thoughts, or words, or deeds—such was my early 
love. 


He told me that he loved me—and | believed the while, 

I lived but in the meteor ray of his bewitching smile ; 

I dwelt on each expression that past his glowing lip, 

And hoarded them, and thought on them, within my very 
sleep. 


I loved him deeply, fondly, for I was half a child 

And his spirjt held a mastery, mysterious and wild ; 

I saw him as a bejng unrivalled on this earth, 

And I thought not in those earlier days, of deeper truth or 
worth. ; 


*T were worse than vain to linger, on every deed and word, 
"es first within my trusting heart, the flood of anguish 


With he burst Love's golden chain, 
The spell was flown, the dream was done, we never met 


again! 


Oh! fearful was the agony, the maddening woe that past 
Across my heart and mind like the withering Simoom blast, 
I lived all dark and rayless; like monumental stone, 

I only knew, I only felt, my star of light wss gone! 


I conquered that stern anguish, I would not weep for one 

Who had basely tramplé@ o’er the heart, that beat for him 
alone ; 

1 bound those wild 

But I deemed in that 
again. 


Time past, that first impression, wore gradually away ; 

We met, I heard thy gentle voice, and feit thy spirit’s sway; 

You won my full esteem, another band was wove, 

I can ne'er forget that faithless one—but I have ceased to 
love. 


jons, as with a mighty chain— 
lgnely hour, I could never love 


I have told thee how I loved him—think not I love thee less, 
Ob mo! thou knowest well the strength of mg deep tender- 
neas; 





I am changed, and changing strangely, I have learned to 
prize the heart, 

To feel all mind, all power, all worth comprized where’er 
thou art. 


He was the rapid torrent, loud thundering in its might, 

And thou the deep but silent stream, soft, . and 
bright ; 

He was the flashing meteor, passing in 

And thou the calmly shining stat, of 


ay, 
ray. 


Who would not choose between them 7—the Thaaliaty and the 

Nor hold thy course, the nobler one, so changeless and sq 

was paar not choose between them? the genie and the 

eh generous love beyond, all he, that false one, 
vowed. 


They say that woman's first love, must ever be Her last, 

I have poured forth my whole, fond heart, in its present and 
its past; 

I have told thee all its struggles, and all if rose above: 

And I know thou wilt believe me true, my last, and 
love! 





THE DIRGE. 


But there was weeping far away, 
And gentle eyes, for him, 
With watching many an anxious day 
Were sorrowfu! and dim. 
Bryant. 


Tarovex the dim forest, where of greenest leaves, 
The god of spring his fairy chaplet weaves, 
A voice shall go ; 
Solemn and sad, like spirit notes at even, 
When from the portals of the sunset heaven 
They sweetly flow. 


And it shall breathe of highest hopes decayed, 
And a fresh grave by weeping brethren made, 
By the lone sea; 
Of a bright eye, where death has set his seal, % 
And a warm heart, that never more shall feel 
Love's ecstacy. 


For oh! thy youthful burial place hath been 
In a fr climeof wild and rugged men ; 
Where a clear stream 
Doth murmur gently by its banks of flowers, “’ ~ 
And Indian girls have reared their fragrant bowers, 
’Neath the warm beam. 


And in thy clifidhood’s home there dwelleth one 
Who oft will wander forth to gaze upon 
The Evening Star ; 
And watch, through the long seasons of the night, 
In the blue depths of heaven, its seraph light 
Trembling afar ; 


And vainly deem that thou, ‘neath alien skies, 

On that-bright star at eve doth fix thy eyes, 
“And fondly dwell, 

On all the witcheries of love and youth; 

And breathe again the vows that clothed with truth 
Thy last farewell. 

And there thy mother, as she kneels, doth send 

‘A prayer to her God, in which still blend 
Fond thoughts of thee ; 

And loved companions gather on the shore 

To watch, in vain, thy blest return once more 
O’er the blue sea. 

Yet rest thee where thy youthful brow is lain, 

All lowly with the exiled and the slain; 
On foreign strand; 

Though faithful bearts are breaking at thy ’ 

And thy bright home is lone and desolate, 
Im thine own land. 





dl 
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THE COQUETTE. 


BY THS HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Tux ball was truly splendid: so was the sup- 
per. Three sew beauties “ came out” that night; 
fourteen n, distinguished in the fashion- 
able world, for various causes, fell in love with 
these “ blossoms of the London spring,” as the 
newspapers call them; and Bessie Ashton’s mar- 
riage with Lord Glenallan was formally declared 
by her aunt, Lady Ashton, as fixed for the ensu- 
ing evening. One by cne the lingering guests 

departed; the chandeliers gave a fainter light as 
the gradual day-dawn overpowered them; and 
the tired servants seemed only waiting finally to 

inguish the lamps, till the departure of two 
ee ous leave the rooms silent and desert- 
ed. They waited, however, in vain. Mute and 
motionless as a statue, Bessie Ashton remained 
gazing from the open window, on the empty park, 
and ever and anon the cool breeze of the morn- 
ing lifted her glossy black hair from a cheek, 
whose haggard weariness and unsmiling expres- 
sion, ill assorted with the situation of Glenallan’s 
envied bride. Opposite, leaning against a mar- 
ble table which supported one of the magnificent 
mirrors in the apartment, and gazing stedfastly 
on her averted figure, stood a young man of 
about six and twenty. His mouth was coarse— 
his eye harsh—yet his countenance was hand- 
some. Miss Ashton turned from the window with 
a slight shudder, as if the wind had chilled her; 
“ Well, George?” said she listlessly.—“ Well, 
Bessie. And so you have sold yourself for a coro- 
net !”—* Ah! George, do not begin in that harsh 
way; you know I cannot bear it.—It is so long 
since I spoke familiarly with any one, and I was 
so glad to see you back again.” As she spoke the 
Jast words she clasped his hand in one of hers, 
and laying the other lightly and tremblingly on 
hi Ider, looked up in his face with a nervous 
and painful smile. Her companion did not shake 
her off, but he shrunk from that caressing hand, 
and ceased to lean against the marble slab. “1 
do not wish to speak harshly to you, Bessie; on 
the contrary, | believe you will find me more 
kindly disposed to you, than many who are 
smoother spoken: but I cannot, and will not, 
conceal from you, that your conduct towards my 
friend, Claude Forester, has forever destroyed 
my esteem for your character. It is impossible 
I should not feel this—and particularly at a time 
when I know him to be ill and heart-broken.”— 
I did not forsake him—he chose to distrust—to 
forget me,” said Bessie, while she struggled in 
vain to choke back the tears that rose to her 
eyes. “ And why? why did he distrust and for- 
sake you? because that spirit of coquetry, which 
is the curse of your existence, prompted you to 
encourage every one round you—to traffic for 
compliments; to barter looks for words, and words 
for feelings—and to make him miserable for the 
gratification of your yanity, Yet you might, 





if you had tried, have won him back again: you 
might even now.” —* Win him back again!” ex- 
claimed Miss Ashton passionately,‘ I have no 
need to make so vast a struggle to be loved; 
there are many, who are thought Claude Fores- 
ter’s superiors, who like me in spite of those 
faults you and your friend are so quick in ob- 
serving; and pray on what occasions have I 
* played the coquette, my wise cousin ?”—“ Bessie, 
Bessie, you need not be bitter with me; for the 
time is gone by when you could provoke or sad- 
den me. Have you forgotten young Mildmay, 
to whom you were forced to apologise for having 
_led him to believe you would accept him? Have 
you forgotten Lawrence Gordon and his labour- 
ed gifts, which you returned when weary of the 
giver? Have you forgotten Lord Courtown and 
his flowers? Mr. Montague and his blood-hound, 
which you caressed for the sake of making a 
tableau? Have you forgotten that at one time you 
even thought it worth your while ——” a peculiar 
and confused expression passed over his counte- 
nance ;—he stammered and paused. Miss Ash- 
ton raised her eyes, and a short quick smile of 
triumph lit every feature of her expressive face, 
as she gazed on his. “I do believe you are jea- 
lous,” exclaimed she, “ it is ill receiving advice 
from a lover, Mr. Ashton.”—“‘I am not your 
lover, Bessie, God forbid that my happiness 
should denend on you—and if I were your ad- 
miration, which results solely from the power of 
personal attraction—without esteem, without 
respect—is it indeed worth that smile? Your 
beauty no one can be insensible to; but your 
heart! oh, very cold and selfish must that heart 
be, avhich could prize any triumph at a moment 
like this, when you have made the misery of one 
man, and are about, in all human probability, to 
destroy the happiness of another. Beware, Bes- 
sie, beware! the day shall come when the triumph 
of coquetry shall have no power to comfort your 
agony. Good night.” He turned and left the 
room. Mechanically, Miss Ashton followed; and 
mechanically she sought her own room flung 
herself into a chair. George Ashton’ words 
rung in her ear; her heart beat violently; the 
choking which precedes weeping rose in her 
throat. Grief, pride, resentment, and mortifica- 
tion, strove for mastery in hér mind, and the tri- 
umphant beauty gave way to an _ hysterical 
burst of tears. Her passiona#e sobbing awoke 
the weary attendant, who had been sitting up for 
her. ‘* Dear Miss,” said she, “‘ don’t fret so; we 
must all leave our homes some time or another, 
and I am sure Lord Glenallan—”’—* Don’t talk 
to me, Benson—I have no home—I have no one 
to grieve for. Home! is it like home-friends to 
give a ball on my departure, as if it were a thing 
to rejoice at? Where is the quiet evening my 
mother used to describe long ago, which was to 
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precede my wedding-day—where the sweet coun- 
sel from her lips which was to make the memory 
of that evening holy for evermore—where the 
quiet and the peace which should bless my heart? 
They have made me what I am—they have made 
mre what I am.”—* La, Miss,” said the astonish- 
éd maid, “ 1 am sure you ought to be happy; and 
as to your poor’ mamma, it is in nature that 
parents should die before their children, and she 
was a very delicate lady always. So do, Miss,” 
continued she, “dry your beautiful eves, or 
they'll be as red as ferrets, and your voice is quite 
hoarse with crying; you will not be fit to be scen 
to-morrow.” 

Nothing calms once lilse the consciousness of 
not being sympathised with: Bessie Ashton 
ceased to weep, and began to undress, after 
which she dismissed her maid, and burying her 
head in her hands, forgot all but the irrevocable 
past. 

“ Past four! a fine morning.” Bessie started, 
and raised her heavy eyes to the window—the 
monotonous words were repeated. She looked 
wistfully at the bed; but no—she felt she coudd 
not sleep. Her head sank again on her hand; 
vague feelings of wretchedness and self-reproach, 
weighed on her soul, and too weary even to weep, 
she remained listlessly dreaming, till a sudden 
beam of the morning sunshine lit on the orna- 
ments she had worn the night before, and startled 
her into consciousness. Her clasped hands drop- 
ped on her knee as she gazed on the sweet sky 
which heralded in her wedding-day. The sun 
rose higher and brighter—the heavens grew 
bluer-—the indistinct and rarely heard chirping 
of the earlier birds changed to a confused twit- 
tering, varied by loud cheerful notes, and the 
clearcarol of the blackbird and thrush; the fresh 
wind blew on her weary aching brow, as if seek- 
ing to soothe her misery; and Bessie Ashton sank 
on her knees and stretching out her arms to 
Heaven, murmured some passionate invocation, 
of which the only audible words were “ Claude, 
dear Claude !—Oh, God forgive me and help me! 
that love is sinful now.” 

Few would have recognised the pale and weep- 
ing form which knelt in earnest agony then, in 
the bride of the cvening. Wedded by special 
license to an Earl: covered with pearls and 
blonde; flushed with triumph and excitement: 
the Cofifitess of Glenallan bent, and imprinted a 
light cold kiss on the forehead of each of her 
beautiful bridesmaids; bowed and smiled to the 
congratulating beings who pressed round her; 
received the stiff and self-complacent speech of 
her aunt, Lady Ashton; and descended the mag- 
nificent stairc with her happy bridegroom. 
One adieu alone disturbed her. George Ashton 
stood at the hall-docr, and, as she passed, he took 
her hand and murmured, “ God bless you, Bes- 
sie!’ Involuntarily she wrung the hand he held; 
involuntarily she returned the blessing; old me- 
mories crowded to her heart :—tears gathered in 
her eyes:—with a burst of weeping she sank 
back in the carriage, and when Lord Glenallan 


whispered caressingly, “ Surely, my own, you 





have left nothing there for which my love ¢annot 
repay you”—she drew her hand from his with a 
cold shudder; and a confused wish that she had 
never been born, or never lived to be married, 
(especially to the man to whom she had justsworn 
love and duty,) was the uppermost. feeling in 
Bessie’s heart, as the horses whirled her away to 
her new home. ha x 

Time past; Bessie Ashton age or on 
the theatre of the gay world, as an ired bride. 
The restless love of conquest which embittered 
her girlhood, still remained—or- rather, (inasmuch 
as our feelings do not become more simple as we 
mix with society.) increased and grew upon her 
day by day. 

The positive necessity of sometimes concealing 
what we do feel; the policy of affecting what we 
do not; the defiance produced by the conscious- 
ness of being disliked without a cause, and 
abused as a topic for conversation; the come 
excited by the cringing servility of those. wh 
flatter for services to be performed, and fellow 
for notice to be obtained ; the repeated wreck of 
hopes that seemed reasonable; the betrayal of 
confidence which appeared natural ; the rivalry, 
disappointment, mortification, and feverish strug- 
gling, which beset us in the whirlpool of life, and 
carry us round whether we will or not—these 
are causes which the noblest and the purest na- 
tures have difficulty in resisting, and which had 
their full effect on a mind like Bessie’s, naturally 
vain and eager, and warped by circumstances to 
something worse. > 

From her mother’s home, where poverty and 
a broken heart had followed an imprudent mar- 
riage, Miss Ashton had been transported to add, 
by her transcendent beauty, one other feature of 
attraction to the gayest house in London. 

** Not quite a woman, yet but half a child,” ; 
she was at that age when impressions are easiest 
made—and, when made, most durable. Among 
her rich relations the lessons taught by the pale 
lips of her departed parent were forgotten: the 
weeds which that parent would have rooted from 
her mind, grew up and choked her better feel- 
ings; and Bessie, the once simple and contented 
Bessie, who had been taught to thank God for 
the blessing of a humble home, and the common 
comforts of life, struggled for wealth and rank 
that should place her on a par with her new as- 
sociates, and shrank from the idea of bestowing 
her hand on any man who could not give her in 
return—diamonds and an Opera-box. : 

During the seclusion of an English honey- 
moon, Bessie had believed that (Claude Forester 
apart) she could love Glenallan better than any 
one.. He was intelligent, kind, graceful, and 
noble. He was an Earl, he was popular with 
women, and respected by men. He had made 
two very creditable speeches in the House, and 
might make more. He rode inimitably well. 
He had shown more taste in laying out the 
grounds about Glenallan, than Nash did in the 
Regent’s Park. In short, there was no reason 
she should not love Glenallan;—except that it 
would be so exceedingly ridiculous to fall in love 
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with one’s husband; it would look as if nobody 
else thought it worth his while to pay her any 
attention; Glenallan himself would think it so 
ridiculous, for Glenallan had none of Claude 
Forester’s romance, and was quite accustomed 
to the ways of fashionable couples, and contented 
to pursue the same path.—Then Lady Ashton— 
how Lady Ashton would laugh! and it really 
would be laughable, after all. So Lady Glen- 
allan’s first coup d’essai, after her marriage, was 
to encourage the violent admiration evinced for 
her by her Lord’s cousin, Fitzroy Glenallan, who 
was twice as intelligent, twenty times as grace- 
fal; won all the plates at Ascot, Epsom, and 
Doncaster; was the idol of the women—and as 
to the men—pshaw! the men were jealous of 
him. 

Now it so happened, that one of the inimitable 
Fitzroy’s peculiarities was, that he never could 
be in love with the same woman for more than 
three months at a time. Upon this failing, 
therefore, the young Countess undertook to lec- 
ture him, and succeeded so well, that he suddenly 
told her one morning, when she was gathering a 
geranium in her beautiful conservatory in Park 
Lane, that if there ever existed a being he could 
worship for ever, it was herself. Lady Glenallan 
let fall the flower she had gathered. She blushed 
adeep crimson. She felt—that she was a mar- 


ried woman, and ought to be excessively shocked 
—she thought of forbidding him the house, but 
then it would be so awkward to maike a quarrel 


between Glenallan and his cousin; so she only 
forbid him ever to mention the subject again: 
and to prove that she was in earnest in her wish 
to discourage his attentions, she gave two hours 
every morning, and a perpetual ticket to her 
opera-box, to young Lord Linton, who knew 
nobody in town, poor fellow, was only just two- 
and-twenty, and most touchingly attached to a 
pale pretty little sister of his, with whom he rode, 
walked, and talked unceasingly, and who, he 
assured Lady Glenallan, was the last of seven; 
that eating worm, consumption, being the inhe- 
ritance of his family. 

Fitzroy Glenallan was not, however, a man to 
be slighted with impunity—he ceased to be Lady 
Glenallan’s lover, but oh! how infinitely more 
irksome and troublesome did he contrive to make 
the attentions of Lady Glenallan’s friend. What 
unasked-for advice did he not pour into her ear! 
—what gentle hints and laughing allusions did he 
not bestow on her husband! what an unwearied 
watch did he not keep over the very curl of her 
lip, and the lifting of her eye-lash, when her 
smiles or her glance were directed to her new 
favourite.—A thousand times in a fit of irritation 
did she determine on freeing herself from the 
tyranny of this self-elected monitor ; and a thou- 
sand timesdid she shrink from the attempt under 
the bitter consciousness that her own folly had 
im Some measure placed her in his power.—He 
might incense Lord Gienallan, who was gradu- 
ally becoming, not openly jealous—no, he was 
too fashionable a husband for that—but coldly 
displeased, and distant at times, and sneeringly 
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reproachful at others. He might ridicule her to 
his companions; he might—in short she felt, 
without exactly knowing why, that it would be 
better to keep well with the person whose admi- 
ration had once been so grateful to her. Mean- 
while young Linton gradually became absorbed 
by his passion for his beautiful protectress :— 
that a being so gifted, so worshipped, so divine, 
should devote her time, her talents, her affection, 
to one as unknown and insignificant as himself, 
was as extraordinary as it was intoxicating. His 
mornings were spent in her boudeir—his after- 
noons in riding by her side—his evenings in 
wandering through the crowded assembly, rest- 
less, fevered, and dissatisfied, till her arm was 
linked in his, and then—all beyond was a blank 
—a void—a nullity that could scarce be deemed 
existence. His little fair consumptive sister was 
almost forgotten; or, when remembered, the 
sudden pang of having neglected her would strike 
him, and he would hurry her here and there and 
everywhere, in search of amusement, and load 
her table with new books, and hot-house flowers ; 
and kiss away the tears that trembled in her 
eyes; and murmur, between those light kisses, 
how willingly he would lay down his life to save 
her one hour’s vexation; and wonder she still 
looked fatigued and still seemed unhappy. But 
by degrees these fits of kindness grew more rare 
—the delirium which steeped his senses shut out 
all objects but one. Day after day—day after 
day—Lucy Linton sat alone in the dark, hot 
drawing-room, in South Audley-street, and with 
a weakness, which was more of the body than 
the mind, wept and prophesied to herself that she 
should die very soon; while her brother persuaded 
himself that she was too ill—too tired to go out— 
too anything—rather than she should be in the 
way. ; 

It is true, Lady Glenallan could not be aware 
of all these solitary musings; but it is equally 
true that she was jealous of Linton’s love, even 
for his sister; and in the early days of their 
acquaintance; when Lucy used sometimes ta 
accompany them to the opera, exacted the most 
undivided attention to her fair self. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, when some charitable dowager had 
taken Lucy toa ball or party, and that little pale 
wistful face passed Lady Glenallan in the crowd, 
and gave one lingering look of fondness at the 
brother who was her natural protector, the-heart 
of the admired Countess would smite her, and 
her arm would shrink from her companion, as 
she reflected that she did not even return the 
love had taken so mucli pains to secure to 
he * but for the most part she forgot all but 
her own interests or amusements. ; 

At length a new actor appeared in the scenes 
we have described. Claude Forester returned 
to England! Fitzroy Glenallan’s eye rested on 
Bessie’s face, when some careless tongue com- 
municated the news tu her. For one moment he 
looked round, as if to assure himself there was no 
other obvious cause for the emotion which crim- 
soned the brow, cheek, and bosom, of the being 
before him. Lady Glenallan lifted her conscious 
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eyes to his, and turned deadly pale—he looked 
at her a moment more—bit his lip till the blood 
started, and moved away. A moment’s hesita- 
tion, and she followed with a light quick step 
into the adjoining room. “ Fitzroy,” gasped she, 
as she laid her hand on his arm, “ you know I 
knew him before I was married.”—I did not 
know it,” replied he, coldly, “* neither I believe 
does Glenallan.” For a moment Bessie shrank 
angrily from the insinuation, which the tone, 
rather than the words implied. She dreaded she 
scarcely knew what, from the manner of her 
companion ; and the consciousness that even that 
rapid moment, which had scarce allowed time 
for the crimson blood to rise and subside in her 
cheek, had sufficed to flash the thought through 
her mind of how and where and when Claude 
would meet her; and what would be the result 
of such a meeting, bewildered her and increased 
her agitation, as, with a nervous laugh, she said, 
“You will not jest before him about it—will 
you?” It was the first time she had so directly 
appealed to him—so directly endeavoured to 
propitiate him. A conscious and bitter smile of 
triumph played on his lip and lurked in his eye. 
“You may depend on my never mentioning the 
past,” said he; “ but tell me —” what he desired 
to know was left unasked, for at that moment 
Claude Forester himself walked through the 
room. He saw Lady Glenallan—paused—hesi- 
tated for a few seconds—crossed the room and 
stood beside her. A few words he spoke, but 


what they were Bessie did not hear, though they 


were spoken in a clear firm tone. To her ima- 
gination it seemed as if there was contempt and 
reproof even in the sound of his voice—she mur- 
mured something inarticulate in return, and 
when she ventured to lift her eyes, Fitzroy 
Glenallan alone stood before her. Oppressed 
with the suddenness of the interview—overcome 
by previous agitation—and stung to the heart, 
Bessie Glenallan burst into tears. Fitzroy had 
taken her hand, and was endeavouring to soothe 
her, when Lord Glenallan and George Ashton 
entered at the same moment. “Shall I call the 
carriage, Lady Glenallan? Are you ill?” asked 
the former, as he glanced with a surprised and 
discontented air from one to the other. “If you 
please,” murmured Bessie, and he went, followed 
by his cousin. Not a word was spoken by the 
pair who remained; but once, when Lady Glen- 
allan looked up, she caught George Ashton’s 
eyes fixed on her with earnest pity: how differ- 
ent from Fitzroy’s smile! thought she, and, as 
she stepped into the carriage, she askedgaym to 
call the next day and see her. 

The morrow came, and with it came George 
Ashton. Dispirited and weary, Lady Glenallan 
complained of Claude Forester’s coldness—of 
Fitzroy Glenallan’s friendship—of Lord Linton’s 
attentions—of her husband’s inattention--of Lucy 
Linton’s health—of the world’s ill-nature—of 
every thing and everybody, including the person 
she addressed, and, having exhausted herself 
with passionate complaining, sank bagk to wait 
his answer. “ Bessie,” said he at length, “1 

nN2 





have known you from childhood, and (I may 
say so now that all is over,) 1 have loved you as 
well or better than any of your admirers; it is 
not, therefore, a harsh view of your character 
that prompts me to give the warning I beseech 
of you to hear patiently. You are listless and 
weary of the life you are leading, and mortified 
at Claude Forester’s neglect: but, gracious 
heaven, what is it you wish? or when will the 
struggle for pernicious excitement cease in your 
mind and leave you free to exert your reason? 
Suppose Claude Forester to have returned with 
the same deep devoted love for you which filled 
his heart when he left England, and fled from a 
fascination which he was unable to resist. Sup- 
pose him to have urged that passion with all the 
vehemence of which his nature is capable— 
would you, indeed, as Lord Glenallan’s wife, 
listen to the man for whom you would not sacri- 
fice your vanity when both were free—or is there 
so much of the heartlessness of coquetry about 
you, that you would rather he were miserable 
than that you should not appear irresistible.— 
Do you, Bessie, wish Claude were again your 
lover ?”—“ No,” sobbed Lady Glenallan, “ but I 
wish him not to think ill of me.”—* And if you 
could prove that you had no fault towards him, 
would it not seem hard that he had ever left you? 
would not explanations lead to regrets, and 
regrets to ——. Bessie, struggle against this 
strange infatuation this envious thirst for power 
over the hearts of men. Already you are en- 
tangled—already you shrink from the tyranny of 
Fitzroy Glenallan, and dread the approaches of 
the cruelly deceived Linton—already you have 
begun to alienate the affections of a kind and 
generous heart for the miserable shadows of 
worldly admiration. Oh! where is the pleasure 
—where the triumph—of conquests such as yours? 
What avails it to your comfort at home, or your 
respectability abroad, that you are satisfied to 
believe yourself virtuous, because you disappoint 
even the fools whose notice you attract? Is it 
indeed so gratifying to see Fitzroy bow to his 
thousand previous deities and coldly pass them to 
place himself by you? Is it, indeed, so gratify- 
ing to see that little pale deserted girl struggling 
for a smile, while you parade her infatuated bro- 
ther through the rooms at Ashton-house? or to 
sit in an attitude in your opera-box as a point 
towards which all the glasses in the pit should 
turn? Warning is given you—retreat in time— 
have courage to do right. Think of your home, 
your husband—and leave Claude Forester to his 
destiny.” 

“Dear me, Lady Glenallan,” exclaimed a 
female friend, who entered half an hour after- 
wards, “I can’t conceive what you can find to 
fret about ?’”,—‘* Can’t you,” respondedthe young 
Countess, dipping her handkerchief in some Eau 
de Cologne, and applying it to her forehead. 
** No, indeed, I can’t—all the men run after you 
—all the women are jealous of you—you'’vye no 
children—no lapdogs—no sisters-in-law—none of 
the torments of married life. You are as rich as 
Cresus, and — ” Bessie Glenallan looked 
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from the window, and sighed, “ Yes, it’s a very 
empty park—very dull—been so wet all the 
morning—but I should think you would be at no 
loss for amusements—got your harp and all the 
new books,I see. Are you going to Lady Mask- 
ingham’s to-night ?”—* Yes—no—why ?” “Why? 
really, my dear Lady Glenallan, something must 
have happened; you're quite absent; you know 
every one will be there.”—‘* True—yes—oh I 
shall go certainly.”—He shall not fancy that 1 
am sad for his sake, thought Bessie, and she 
sighed again. 

Full of excellent resolutions, Lady Glenallan 
ordered her carriage—bathed her eyes—and 
drove to South Audley-street. She found Lucy 
alone, and proposed to her to drive out, which 
was gladly assented to. As they returned, Bessie 
said to her little companion, “I shall call in the 
evening to see if you will go to the ball—do 
go; I never saw you look better. And then,” 
thought she, as the carriage drove off, “I will 
have a few words Of explanation with poor dear 
Linton, and after that I will play the coquette 
no more, for it is all very true —.” And again 
Lady Glenallan sighed. Lady Glenallan and 
Lucy were late at the ball, owing to the difficulty 
the former had found in persuading Miss Linton 
to go atall. But Bessie, like most selfish people 
trying todo a good-natured thing, would take no 
denial, and though Lucy persisted that she was 
more weak and weary than usual—her chaperone 
waited till she was dressed, and carried her off 


in triumph. The ball-room opened on an illu- 
minated garden, and Lady Glenallan was stand- 
ing on the stone steps which led to the principal 
walks, when Lord Linton hastily addressed her, 
“ Tet me speak three words to you—pray, pray 


hear me, dearest.’”’ Startled and confounded, 
Lady Glenallan neither spoke nor moved, while, 
in a rapid and confused manner, he explained 
that he had heard a story of her attachment to 
Claude Forester, of their parting, of her agitation 
at seeing him the night before; and he conjured 
her by all that was holy, not to trifle with him, 
but at once to confess, either her love for Claude, 
or her willingness to fly with himself to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. “ MayI dance? Do 
you think it will be safe for me to dance, Linton?” 
asked the gentle voice of bis sister. ‘ Yes, yes, 
love; no, I mean—yes, dance by all means; 
dance.”—* 1 have really your leave?” she con- 
tinued, with a smile; “I believe you scarcely 
heard my question.’°—“‘ Yes, yes, my dear Lucy; 
you wish to dance—go now—go—I-am quite 
willing you should dance to-night.—Oh! Lady 
Glenallan—Oh! Bessie! answer me, speak to 
me!”’ But another voice was in Bessie’s ear. 
As they stood in the shadow of the portico, unseen 
by those who were walking in the garden, Claude 
Forester and a young lady passed close to them. 
“Do not deceive me,” said Claude, “I have 
been deceived once, and | tell you fairly, that 
my contempt and disgust for the most wretched 
profligate of her sex, is weak to what I feel to- 
wards the coquette, who, with no temptation but 
vanity, trifles with—” the words were lost in the 





distance. Yet, as the speaker returned, Bessie 
thought she distinguished her own name in the 
murmuring protestations of Claude’s companion. 
‘“* He scorns me—he holds me up as a warning, 
as an example, he—Claude—the only being 
whom I ever really loved !”’ and Lady Glenallan 
herself leaned her head against the portico, too 
faint even for tears. ‘* Speak to me—speak to 
me—answer me, beloved Bessie !’,—She had for- 
gotten him. Shuddering, she attempted to with- 
draw her hand from the death-like clasp of his, 
while she exclaimed in agony, “ Oh! well might 
he scorn me! Let me go, infatuated boy! you 
know not what you love—Oh! let me depart and 
die, I am sick, sick at heart! I have not heard 
you—I know not what you have said, or what I 
have answered—I am a fool—a miserable, vain, 
accursed fool. [I am—Oh! God forgive me!”— 
** Lord Linton! Lord Linton! Lord Linton!” cried 
several voices, in a tone of alarm and horror. 
** Lord Linton! your sister!’ said Lord Glenal- 
lan, as he made his way through the crowd, and 
seized the arm of the unhappy young man.— 
Instantly he darted forward—and Bessie follow- 
ed; drawn by the fearful impulse which prompts 
us to leap the precipice we shudder to gaze from. 
A silent circle was formed where the dance had 
been; the music had only ceased that moment— 
there was but one sound through the wide room 
where hundreds were collected: and that sound 
was the gasping breath of him who knelt with 
the slight form of Lucy Linton supported in his 
arms. All that yet deceitfully told of life, was 
the shivering communicated by his trembling 
grasp. He laid her down, and felt that he gazed 
on a corpse. Peals of laughter, and merry 
voices, came faintly from the garden, where the 
event was yet unknown. “Oh, stop them! stop 
them!” exclaimed Lord Linton, as he gazed to- 
wards the portico. “ Oh' madman! fool! to let 
her dance!” And as he uitered these words in a 
tone of agony, his eye fell on Lady Glenalian, 
with an expression which froze her very soul. A 
terrible dream seemed to haunt her; a dream 
from which she could not wake. Slowly and 
with effort she withdrew her eyes, and gazed 
round the circle—all, all were gazing spell- 
bound and horror-struck, on that awful sight; 
all butone. Claude Forester supported the girl 
with whom he had been walking, and whose 
gaze was rivetted on that mournful group of the 
young brother and his dead sister. His eye alone 
sought another face—Bessie Glenallan met it— 
and faintec. Many years have passed since that 
nee sudden horror. They have danced in 
tha e ball-room, to the self-same tunes: and 
the name of Lucy Linton is a sound forgotten 
even by those who knew her best. But Lady 
Glenallan yet remembers in her prayers that 
fearful evening, and smiles tearfully in her hus- 
band’s face, as, for the thousandth time, he re- 
peats to comfort her, the certainty that poor 
Lucy would have dicd in a few days at all events; 
and pressing his little daughter’s silken curls 
against her mother’s cheek, bids her guide and 
guard heF well, lest she too should be a coquette. 
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EXPECTATION. 


BY ANNA MARIA WOOD. 


Wauen at the midnight hour I speak 
Thy weicome home, with playful smile, 
If bloom be brightening o'er my cheek, 
And gladness light mine cyes the while— 
Thou 'rt pleased, nor dost thou seek to know 
If festive hours with others spent, 
Have kindled on my cheek the glow, 
And lustre to mine eycs have lent. 


But when my vigil lone I keep, 
And, through the hours that linger drear, 
While reigns around me tranquil sleep, 
Intensely watch thy steps to hear, 
Till wayward doubt and wildering fear 
A veil of gloom have o’er me wove, 
Then dost thou chide the falling tear, 
And say that sadness is not love. 


Yet others may have lit the bloom, 

And waked the smile, thou'rt pleased to see : 
But thou alone can’st spread the gloom, 

And falls each anxious tear for Thee. 
Unkind! thy steps no more delay, 

But quiet to my breast restore: 
Think, if I love thee much when gay, 

When I am sad, I love thee more. 





THE POET'S SONG TO HIS WIFE. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


How many summers, love, 
Have I been thine ? 

How many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine? 

Time, like the winged wind 
When 't bends the flowers, 

Hath left no mark behind, 
To count the hours. 


Some weight of thought, though loth 
On thee he leaves ; 

Some lines of care round both, 
Perhaps he weaves: 

Some tears—a soft regret 
For joys scarce known; 

Sweet looks we half forget; 
All else is flown! 


Ab! with what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing. 

Look where your children start 
Like sudden spring: 

With tongues all sweet low, 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They tell how much [ owe, 
To thee and thine! 





THE VENDEAN’S SON. 


Or all the towns of Lower Normandy, Gran- 
ville is, perhaps, the least interesting. From 
whatever side it is reached, indeed, whether from 
Coutanies and its magnificent cathedral to the 
north, from that lovely little paradise, Mortain, 
inland and east of it, or from Avranches, the tra- 
veller is generally disappointed. Not always 
however—a gay dance of sailor lads and Norman 
lasses on the barren heights above the town, to- 
gether with tents and colours, music, ginger- 
bread, and other appendages of a fete, gave to 
the bleak coast of Granville a charm, that might 
well supply the picturesque. Nor was this, after 
all, wanting. There was the wide ocean, lit by a 
gay summer even, the sullen hills of Brittanny 


- bounding it on one side, whilst on tp other the 


gilded line of the horizon was broken by the 
island of Jersey, from whence some tiny volumes 
of smoke were seen to rise in graceful curls, 
giving that pleasing effect of motion in extreme 
and placid distance. This proceeded, we were 
told, from weeds burning. Chaussee, an islet 
belonging to France, formed also an interesting 
speck on the sea’s surface. Immediately beneath, 
the port of Granville was unusually crowded 
with masts of boats, nay even ships, with a variety 
of tiny flags flying. From the dark town were 
issuing crowds to the fete, whilst a bedusted car- 
riage disgorged its freight of travellers, who, 
however wearied, could not but pause to mingle 
im the scene of mirth. It was one of those fatigue- 
repaying moments of travel, when the eye is en- 
chanted, and the imagination gets upon a tip-toe 
for an adventure. 





No need of describing the peasant beauty of 
the Normans, though here certainly less marked 
than in the more northern parts of the province. 
There was a little group of Jersey women of the 
middling rank, dressed in white, with fair English 
complexions, and English cottage bonnets too; 
which curiously contrasted with the TSS 
of their French neighbours, and excited mu 
the attention and astonishment of the latter. 

“ What fete or holiday is this?” asked a stran- 
ger. “In honour of what Saint may these re- 
joicings be?” 

‘Saint!’ exclaimed the questioned person 
with a grin; “ none that I know of, except cod- 
fish. You may call it the fete de la moruc. 

He afterwards explained the droll expression 
and idea by telling us that on the morrow all the 
grand batiments, in other words, the great ships 
and brigs of Granville were setting forth on their 
annual cod-fishing expedition, to some marine 
region in the neighbourhood of Newfoundland. 
This at once accounted for the merry-making, 
for the attentions which the sailor lads paid to the 
lasses, from whom they were about to part, and 
for the interest excited in the fluttering breasts 
and fegtures of the latter, for youths about to 
enter upon a voyage of distance, if not peril. 
There was, indeed, a world of wooing, nor did I 
ever see the verb Jove conjugated at once through 
so many of its noods and tenses. Some were sad 
and Werther-like, others with spirits sky-high, 
with heart and heels ever on the rebound. 

All suffrages united in awarding the palm of 
beauty to one girl, the queen of the fete, and the 
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daughter of one of the ship-owners of the mor- 
row’s expedition. This sturdy mariner had made 
a brief appearance on the hill, but had departed 
to attend to some operation or steerage on board 
his vessel. His daughter, Louise, remained the 
cynosure of every eye. She wasa dark, delicate, 
proud maiden, not loth to enjoy a triumph; and 
in this she was fully gratified, not only by the 
universal regard, but by the close attentions of 
more than one anxious suitor. The frank sea- 
man, her sire, had declared, that he should consi- 
der the most active, expert, and steady fisher of 
his crew as best entitled to his daughter and her 
dower, a promise, considered not so disinterested 
as it may at first seem, since it ensured a choice 
band of sailors, and with such a bait an over- 
teeming hold of stock-fish. 

Anon, the equanimity of the fete was disturbed 
by a quarrel amongst the pretenders to Made- 
moiselle Louise. Pique was taken and high 
words arose. One youth called another “ a lub- 
ber, born to hold tail of a plough not the helm 
ofa vessel.” And fe gentleman thus vituperated, 
retorted on his insulter as “a cursed Vendean 
and a Marquis.” Now, whoever knows aught 
of French, must know that the most dire term of 
reproach in the land's vocabulary is the word 
Marquis—strange as this may seem to our aris- 
tocratic ears. Beyond it there remains nought, 
save an appeal tothe sword. This was not want- 
ing in the present case, but the fele and the crowd, 
and the morrow’s departure, prevented such an 
extreme mode of settling the strife, which evapo- 
rated, much against the will of the rivals, in 
bloodless frowns and words. . 

Who was he accused of being a Marquis, and 
who had so resented the appellation? A hand- 
some youth, named Pierre Paul, the favoured 
Jover of Louise. No finer, nor gayer aspect 
shone at the fete under a sailor’s glazed hat, nor 
was there either in Granville, or on board the 
brig of Louise’s sire, a more clever hooke?, em- 
boweller, or salter of stock-fish. But how a 
Marquis? 

It was in the year seventeen hundred and 
ninety-somewhat, that the insurrectionary army 
of Vendeans were moved by fatuity to quit their 
own close and covered country of the Bocage. 
They crossed the Loire, advanced into an un- 
known and open province, in order to make 
themselves masters of a sea-port opposite to the 
English shores and convenient for receiving suc- 
cours thence. Granville struck them as the 
most desirable place of the kind. They marched 
towards it, and attacked it with all their wonted 
valour. The Vendeans, however, like the Goths 
of old, were formidable indeed in the field, but 
powerless against stone walls and fortifications ; 
and, in consequence, they were repulsed from 
even the insignificant town of Granville to the 
great disappointment of Lord Moira, who was in 
the neighbouring seas with an auxiliary force. 
Their repulse at Granville proved fatal to the 
Vendeans; they from thence retreated home- 
wards; few re-crossed the Loire; and the royal- 
ist insurrection expired. The wives and families 





of the Vendeans followed their armies, the camp 
being their only safe refuge. Hence the hurried 
retreat from Granville proved most disastrous to 
the wives and infants of the Vendeans, the more 
helpless portion of their families. These were 
found on the roads and in the ditches dead with 
famine and fatigue. On the road betwixt Gran- 
ville and Avranche was on that occasion found 
an ass with a pair of panniers, in one of which 
was stowed an infant. This infant was the pre- 
sent Pierre Paul. As a lost orphan from the 
ranks of the royalists and aristocrats, he was stig- 
matized, by those who had occasion to hate, or 
wish to vex him, as a Marquis. The name be- 
came first affixed to him at school, and it was the 
cause of much mortification, buffetting, and blood 
—from the nose. The stigma added to his hardi- 
hood and superiority, by calling forth all his pride 
and pugnacity. But it had with him the singular 
effect of reversing all received ideas of rank and 
worth. Thus noble or gentle birth—and such, 
from the contents of the pannier, most probably 
were his—which all mankind and all romance- 
writers so justly and prodigiously esteem, came 
to appear to the eye of Pierre Paul, as the most 
signal disgrace that could befall him. This may 
seem impossible in any other country; but in 
France it not only may be true, but is very ge- 
neral. Nothing so common there, as to glory in 
being plebeian; and why should not pride grow 
cheap, as well as other virtues and commodities ? 
I see not. 

On the morrow after the fete above described, 
took place a solemnity, or scene, still more inte- 
resting ; indeed, if circumstances favour it, as 
interesting as may well be witnessed. The ships 
had all put out, or were putting to sea; their sails 
extended, and the shouts of the sailors seemed to 
court and to invoke the breeze. The morn was 
lovely as the previous eve. Jersey and the Bre- 
ton mountains shone in the sea; yet, despite the 
fair promise of the heavens, those left on shore 
showed their mistrust of the fickle clement, at 
whose mercy were now to be, for months, so 
many husbands, lovers, parents. The female 
population of Granville, old and young, were 
clustered around a large crucifix erected on the 
shore, so imploring, some weeping, whilst 
others, with fixed regards, watched the retreat- 
ing vessels. Kerchiefs were waving; and the 
hair of maidens, loosened by the wind, formed a 
still more touching token of adieu. All this 
affection, evinced at the foot of the cross, placing 
itself, its ties, and fortunes, under the protection 
of that sacred symbol, presented a sweet and so- 
lemn spectacle, that had the effect of hallowing 
Granville in the recollection of at least one spec- 
tator. 

Louise was amidst the group. How unlike the 
gay, triumphant beauty of the preceding even- 
ing! Then, vanity mingled with the purest and 
tenderest sentiment, but slightly and not un- 
gracefully perhaps alloying them. But now hey 
heart was all given to sorrow; a thousand anxie- 
ties preyed upon it. He might perish, or he 
might change; might be maladroit by misfortune, 
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and not attract her father’s preference. In short, 
she ran round all the adverse points of fortune’s 
compass, and, as usual, passed over the only one 
from which the unlucky wind was to blow. 
Summer months rolled on; ships and crews 
had reached their far shore of destination, and 
were busily engaged in fulfilling the purpose of 
their voyage. Granville was tranquil, and many 
alittle calendar told that half the time of absence 
had expired for the fishing expedition, when ru- 
mour came that some strange personages had 
taken up their abode at the chief hotel of the 
town. What was theirerrand? They were not 
mere travellers ; such never stopped at Granville 
—nor were they going to Jersey—nor yet were 
they connois-voyageurs. The said hotel is about 
the filthiest in the civilized world. What tempted, 
then, these strangers to tarry there ?—Curiosity, 
and more than simple curiosity ; for they brought 
out the elders of the place and questioned them 
touching the time of the Vendean attack and re- 
pulse, and respecting certain waifs, in valuables 
and children, left by the fugitives on that occa- 
sion. Whom could these inquiries affect, except 
Pierre Paul? Probably him, indeed. But the 
said inquiries were vague. They told nought, 
but of a child lost on the disastrous occasion of 
the rout. But as to the circumstances, the ass, 
the panniers, or what these might have contained, 
the curious knew nought, till they had been in- 
formed by the Granvillites. This, however, 


they accounted for by observing that the parents 
had perished, and they acted for merely distant 


relatives, who were not upon the scene of action, 
and were only acquainted with the mere circum- 
stance of the loss. 

Wonders and adventures carry conviction with 
them to a large class of mankind, whilst they are 
invariably denied by the minority of mooters, 
scarce more wise. All Granville enlisted itself 
in the former category. The nickname of Pierre 
Paul was declared to be verified, and less than a 
veritable Marquis none would allow him to be. 
There was great joy at the discovery. It was 
considered to honour the town, and to prove its 


discrimination in saving a patrician jewel amongst | 


so much plebeian rubbish. Pierre Paul might 
turn out a great man; and heaven knew what he 
might not do for Granville!—give it packets— 
make it a naval or military depot—at least, raise 
it to an equality with its rival, St. Maloes. 
There was one, however, who did not share in 
this joy and congratulation—this was Louise. 
She was struck with dismay at the splendid gleam 
of fortune thrown upon her humble lover, and 
trembled, with considerable reason, for its effect. 
How she regretted her caprices, her momentary 
pride, her coquetry. The record of her little 


follies rose up to upbraid her; and never was in- | 


nocent put into a more cruel, or more salutary 
state of purgatory. The poor thing made a 
second vow to her saint—she had already made 
one for the safe return of her father’s vessel, and 
of all whom it contained, and she now doubled 
the gift and enlarged the request. The Curate 
was the richer for this; for despite the indiffer- 








ence of the land in religious matters, the piety of 
the fishing population has never been shaken. 
Fortunate is their pastor—he has tithe as well as 
pension—nor mackerel, nor stock-fish, are known 
to fail in his habitation. 

Well, at length, to many an anxious eye, three 
—six—a dozen sails appeared in the horizon. It 
was the fishing-fleet. There shone an universal 
face of joy. The heights were covered with 
lookers-out, and the port crowded with expec- 
tants—but poor Louise was with neither. She 
shrunk from meeting her lover, or receiving his 
joyous salutation, until he was informed of his 
probable good-fortune, until he had time to re- 
flect upon it, and to consider how far it marred 
or squared with his previous vows and intentions. 
Full of these thoughts, Louise bent her steps 
from the town, alone, along the narrow beach. 
She watched the nearing vessels, but beckoned 
not tothem. Of a sudden, boats were put out; 
the breeze was considered too sluggish for some 
of the impatient mariners, who proceeded to row 
to shore. This movement, too, Louise espied : 
nor was she herself, she thought, a stranger to 
the motive which inspired it. Those who had 
taken to the boats appeared, however, to be foiled 
in their aim. The tide was setting northwards, 
and the rowers, despite their exertions, were 
drifted with it and in vain endeavoured to make 
the port. What was Louise’s dismay, and plea- 
sure, and confusion, to observe, at length, the 
boats abandon their destination, and put straight 
for shore. Somewhat overcome by this contra- 
riety, the maiden sate down upon a rock, shel- 
tered by it from view. In the first boat, as it 
pushed ashore, she could plainly perceive, not 
only Pierre Paul, but his rival. They leaped 
out, and were followed by one or two others; 
these bore cutlasses, and the truth instantly 
flashed on the girl’s mind. The quarrel on her 
account had, instead of dying away, been aggra- 
vated. On board, the old Captain’s vigilance 
had forbidden and prevented a rencontre; and 
now the first opportunity was seized by them 
for indulging their mutual animosity, and decid- 
ing their inveterate quarrel. 

“ Let it be, first blood drawn ends the battle,” 
exclaimed one of the friends. 

“ No, no! let him who would give over, cry 
‘Grace!’ and let that mean, that.he gives up all 
pretensions to Louise.”’ 

“It would be honester and wiser for you both 
to walk boldly into town, and ask the girl herself 
to choose betwixt you.” 

Pierre Paul seemed not unwilling to abide by 
such decision, but his antagonist preferred the 


| arbitration of the sword. Each shook his weapon, 


but there was not time to cross therm when the 
object of dispute appeared, as if by enchantment, 
and wearing such an air of indignant command, 
that no fisherman, at least touched in heart, could 
disobey. 

“ Holy thunder! if here be not the Louise de 
Paix herself!” exclaimed the pacifically-inclined 
tar, who acted as friend or second. 

The weapons dropped, though with some re- 
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luctance from the hand of the less-fayoured com- 
batant. Pierre Paul was at the feet of Louise in 
an instant, and would have claimed the privilege 
of along absent lover, had not a frown of dark 
ill-humour from the girl dashed all his confidence. 

* Come, Louise, at least you must decide be- 
twixt us, once and for ever; and let the quarrel 
after, be for spite, not love.” 

** My decision is quickly given, Messieurs,” 
cried the fair arbiter; “and this it is—I will have 
neither of you for my bon ami. As to you, Sir, 
you are too blood-thirsty.”” This was addressed 
to the rival. “And Monsieur Pierre Paul, 
here——”’ . 

“ A Monsieur to me, Louise!” interrupted he. 

“Oh! Monseigneur then, if you please—you 
are too——” . 

“ Too what?” exclaimed the impatient youth. 

But the word was lost, for Louise was ina flood 
of tears. 

“ There has been some one maligning me in 
my absence,” cried Pierre Paul, savage with 
anger, as he pressed Louise with a volley of 
questions. But she had recovered herself, and 
relapsed into sullen pride; not contradicting his 
suspicion that some one had taken away his cha- 
racter in his absence. At length, after a scene 
that would have proved most amusing to any 
witness that happened to be in the secret, Pierre 
Paul sprung off for the town of Granville, fol- 
lowed more leisurely by his mistress and the rest 
of the party. 


Let us accompany the hero of our brief tale. 
His speed soon enabled him to reach the town, 
which he no sooner entered, than he was recog- 
nized and saluted with the shrill children’s cry 


of— 
“ Ha! here’s the Marquis come back from the 


cod-fishing. He’s a truer Marquis than ever.” 

With difficulty he refrained from seizing the 
urchins, and flinging them into the harbour. At 
length some acquaintances unriddled the riddle 
to him as clearly as their information and his im- 
patience would permit. And straight Pierre 
Paul flew to the auberge, where had re-arrived, 
expectant of the fishing squadron’s return, the 
person charged to re-claim the lost boy. He 
imagined that he came upona welcomed errand, 
and was greatly surprised to find in his long- 
sought protege a rude young fellow, overflowing 
with a sense of insult and injury, and almost me- 
nacing instant vengeance with a drawn cutlass, 
unless what he considered the derogatory report 
was contradicted. 

Despite his confusion and alarm, the avoue or 
mah of business reasoned with the mad boy, and 
although he could not content nor pacify him, he 
at least talked down his threats of immediate 
vengeance, and brought him to listen to an ac- 
count of his fortume, deem it good or bad, as he 
might. Poor Pierre Paul returned home that 
night as addled in brain, as if he had fallen from 
the shrouds of a vessel. He attempted to cross 
the threshold of Louise, but the old Captain 
barred the entrance. 

** No, boy—no ci-devants enter here. I am 




















glad of your fortune, but a fisherman’s cabin is 
no place to show it in.” 

“You are wrong, mon Capitaine, I am still 
but Pierre Paul, the sailor, and never willbe any 
thing else— may be richer.—” 

“ That’s no harm,” quoth the Captain. 

** But the devil a nobler.” 

“ You promise ?” rejoined the old tar. 

“I de.” 

The Captain was about to strilce his hand into 
that of his young sailor, when he’ suddenly 
checked himself, and coolly observed :—* Let us 
see first. Good night!” 

Pierre Paul heaved a sigh, as the door closed 
against him. His own abode was thronged with 
a levee of noisy congratulators, with whom 
he kept his temper for a certain time, when 
it altogether gave way, and the poor boy was 
soon set down by his rudely dismissed friends, 
as being a'ready “ sp 1 ed by fortune.” 

La nuit porte conseil—night brings counsel, 
saith the French proverb. On his pillow, Pierre 
Paul arranged his ideas, and proceeded the next 
day to develope them to his new friend of the inn. 
The young sailor wore a brighter face, and in- 
stantly began by observing that he had no objec- 
tion to riches ;—* If there were sufficient to buy 
him a lugger, he would be happy; but if a brig, 
a very prince.” 

The man of affairs hemmed twice or thrice in 
answer to this tar-like view of fortune, and pro- 
ceeded with some preliminary circumlocution to 
give Pierre Paul a clear view of circumstances. 
Imprimis, he could be proved of gentle race, the 
son of Mauric>«'e Feniss, a gallant officer, and 
though neither Marquis nor Baron, yet a Cheva- 
lier of St. Louis. Pierre Paul’s countenance 
brightened at this excessively. Dugay Trouin, 
and other heroes of the French navy, had been 
Chevaliers, and Louise herself might have no 
objection to the title. The homme d'affaires ex- 
plained, however, that it was not hereditary. 

** But the wealth, the estate, the chateau !” 

None of these things existed. They had gone 
with the goods of other rebels to the Revolution; 
been sold and lost. What brought the man of 
business with promises of fortune? Simply this, 
the latter was to be made by the Vendean’s son 
making his appearance at court, having first un- 
dergone a preparatory polishing in some school 
of land language and polite manners. This con- 
duct, the crafty man promised, would forthwith 
procure some comfortable little situation in the 
household, until the time, not long distant, should 
arrive, when the properties of royalists and emi- 
grants were to be restored. For the accomplish- 
ment of these schemes money was not wanting. 
The requisite advance would be made by him 
who employed the agent, an old friend and com- 
rade of the unfortunate Vendean and his fa- 
mily. 

The countenance of poor Pierre Paul was 
overthrown. He had counted upon wealth, at 
least, as a compensation for the queer reports 
circulated of him. But here was the evil with- 
out aught to counterbalance it. He was to be 
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stigmatised as a ci-devant, yet left a beggar as 
before. 

The commerce of Granville and other fishing 
towns in the north of France is carried on in this 
way. The ships proceed in the summer to the 
North Seas to fish. They return in autumn for 
a short time, but not to unload their cargo, with 
which, in a few days, they again set sail for some 
_ port in the south of Bourdeaux, or for Marseilles. 
There they dispose of their stock-fish to a right 
Catholic, Lent-keeping population, and return 
home once more, laden with the wines and oils 
and other luxuries of those regions. According 
to this routine, the brig of Louise’s sire hoisted 
sail in about ten days; and Pierre Paul, flinging 
himself from the pier-head, swa n aboard of her: 
—the Captain had previously refused to admit a 
Marquis asa sailor. But the latter thus com- 
pelled his admission, and proved himself deter- 
mined to be a sailor and no courtier. Louise 
heard of the feat, and saw the resolve which dic- 
tated it. The good-humour and gaiety of the 
girl thereupon returned. The self-denial of the 
sailor was vaunted in Granville, even more than 
his previous fortune, and the original cause of 
reprobation became for him a source of Univer- 
sal esteem. On board, Pierre Paul won definitely 
the good graces of the Captain, and, on the 
second return of the brig, Louise met him, and 
suffered a lover’s salute, which, in a few brief 
Sundays, was converted by the old Curate intoa 
husban |’s. 


Such is the story, which I heard at Granville, 
of the fortunes of my friend, Pierre Paul Feniss. 


He discarded the De. The first years of his mar- 
ried life were as humble and as hard-working as 
those of his bachelordom. His gleam of fortune 
seemed to have evaporated. What was the sur- 
prise of the writer then, in 1826, to find him in a 
slated two-storied house, surrounded with all the 
comforts of Dugay -Trouin himself. Could all 
this have been acquired by stock-fish? No, 
verily. His friend, the homme d'affaires, had 
not all abandoned the Vendean’s offspring, and 
Pierre Paul received one hundred thousand 
francs, as his share of the indemnity to emigrants. 
Part of the money was to build the slated house, 
and part to fit out the Louise of Granville, an in- 
scription to be observed in golden letters on the 
helm of a goodly brig, on the deck of which, 
moreover, was oft to be seen a sturdy boy, a 
second Pierre Paul, in the capacity of mousse, 
mopping said deck, or mending the vessel’s cord- 


age. 


The prosperity of our tar was not, however, . 


without alloy. Betimes, when he sat himself in 
the: ever-memorable hotel, or auberge, to enjoy 
with a comrade a game of dominos and a choppine 
of Bordeaux, a wicked urchin would peep in at 
the door, and yell out the nickname of Marquis. 
The sensibility of Pierre Paul was never proof 
against the insult. But on the other hand, mighty 
was the esteem which Feniss enjoyed in the town 
and port. And by and by, when the honest cod- 
fisher shall be laid in his grave, his story will be 
told and magnified and adorned intoa legend, far 
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surpassing the simple and true narrative, pre- 
served in the New Monthly Magazine for Octo- 
ber eighteen hundre | : rd thirty-one. 


TERRESTRIAL CHANGES. 


Tuart the face of the globe has succéssfully 
undergone total changes, at different remote 
epochs, is now a fact beyond all dispute; asyalso, 
that long anterior to the creation of man, this 
world was inhabited by races of animals, to which 
no parallels are now to be found; and that those 
animals themselves only made their appearance 
after the lapse of ages, during which no warm- 
blooded creatures had an existence. It has been 
further remarked by zoologists, that the animals 
which first appeared in these latitudes were ana- 
logous to such as now inhabit tropical regions 
exclusively ; and that it was only at a period im- 
mediately antecedent to the creation of the hu- 
man race, that species, similar to those of the 
existing wra, began to appear in the northern 
latitudes. Similar peculiarities have been also 
found to mark the vegetation of corresponding 
periods. It would hardly be credited, by persons 
unacquainted with the evidence upon which such 
facfs repose, that, in the most dreary and deso- 
late northern regions of the present day, there 
once flourished groves of tropical plants, of Coni- 
ferz, like the Norfolk Island and Araucarian 
Pines, of Bananas, Treeferns, huge Cacti, and 
Palms; that the marshes were filled with rush- 
like plants, fifteen or twenty feet high, the 
coverts with ferns like the undergrowth of a 
West Indian Island, and that this vegetation, 
thus inconceivably rich and luxuriant, grew 
amidst an atmosphere that would have been fatal 
to the animal world. Yet, nothing can well be 
more certain than such a description is far from 
being overcharged. In the cold formation, which 
may be considered the earliest in which the re- 
mains of land plants have been discovered, the 
Flora of England consisted of ferns, in amazing 
abundance, of large Coniferous trees, of species 
resembling Lycopodiaceee, but of most gigantic 
dimensions, of vast quaatities of a tribe, appa- 
rently analogous to Cactz or Euphorbiacee, 
(but, perhaps, not identical with them,) of Palms, 
and other Monoctyledones; and, finally, of nu- 
merous plants, the exact nature of which is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Between two and three hun- 
dred species have been detected in this forma- 
tion, of which two-thirds are ferns.—The Fossil 
Flora. 

—=— 


Maw does not consist “of two enemies who 
cannot part, and two friends who cannot agree:” 
he is not made up “ of a god and beast tied to- 
gether :” he is a whole—in thadifferent parts of 
whose entire cohstruction, similar difficulties 
exist. He is, as it were, one book—of which, if 
the grammar and the vulgarest portions astonish 
us by their perfections, it is no wonder that the 
higher and sublimer chapters are more than we 
can comprehend. 
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Bearfoot Hall, January 18—. 

My pear Brotuer.—You were certainly very 
considerate in offering to provide for one of my 
boys in your own line; you meant it kindly, I 
iknow, and I thank you. And yetI think I should 
hardly have intruded my second son, Winterton, 
on your protection, were it not that he has already 
manifested in so many various ways the disposi- 
tion of a courtier, that, faith, I suspect he can 
never be an honest man. 

You see, brother, I am unchanged ; the worthy 
representative of those (with one exception) un- 
baroneted Bears, who, ever since the days of the 
fifth Henry, have been ready and willing to show 
and use their tusks. My other son is a chip of 
the old block; but Winterton resembles you in 
person as well as in mind: and I never witness 
the graceful bow which he makes when Lord C. 
pays us a visit, without thinking of the congee 
with which you never failed to salute the provost 
at Cambridge; while your artless elder brother 
paid his respects so awkwardly, that he excited 
the ridicule, and he used to fancy, the contempt 
of professors and students. Well! in this old 
weather-beaten hall, I will ventureto assert, that 
I have been as happy as you, with the smiles of 
your king (God bless him) beaming on you, and 
the applause of a parcel of sycophants ringing in 
your ears. 

When Winterton has been with you a few 
months, perhaps you will be able to write and 
tell me if he is likely to make a figure in your 
world. If he isto go to the devil, it is easier tra- 
velling a road embedded with golden sand, than 
one covered with paving stones; and I should 
like my boy to make the best of it, at all events. 
Perhaps you may be able to come down to us 
sometime during the shooting season; you will 
hardly know the girls, they are so much im- 
proved. 

My dear Basil, 
Your affectionate brother, 
Harotp BEarroor. 
To the Right Hon. 
Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot. 

The baronet to whom this note was addressed, 
received it about two o’clock on the afternoon of 
a winter’s day, in his library—a small and silent 
room, where no’ light was admitted except 
through a fainted oriel window, opening into St. 
James’s park. A servant in a rich livery pre- 
sented it to him, upon a chased gold salver, and 
then stood back, evidently waiting to deliver a 

. Sir Basil, after casting his eye over 
the letter, looked up. 

“ The young gentleman who brought that let- 
ter, sir?” 

“ Let him be shown an apartment; he is my 
nephew.” 

“ And the messenger from Whitehall, sir ?”— 

“ Must wait.” 

“ Mr. Granville is below, sir.” 





** Let him call to-morrow, at twelve.” 

“There is a person from the city—a clerk 
of——” 

‘** T know; let him also call to-morrow, and tell 
every one that I am particularly engaged. | 
shall not want the carriage till four o’clock.” 
The servant bowed and withdrew. 

Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot was a slight and 
worn-looking man, of it might be forty or even 
fifty, for care had suffered no traces but its own 
to remain on his aristocratic features ; his mouth 
when in repose was firm and severe, but when 
he smiled, there was something so ineffably sweet 
in its character, that you forgot the statesman, 
and looked only upon a kind and benevolent 
friend. His forehead was high and expansive, 
and the eyes which sheltered beneath his very 
shaggy and rugged brows, were quick and even 
restless in action and expression. He read over 
his brother’s letter without betraying any emo- 
tion, at least, none that would have excited the 
attention of an ordinary observer. Again he 
cast his eye upon the opening paragraph, and 
commented thus upon the epistle, leaning back 
in the chaise-longue, and placing his feet ona 
small ottoman that stood directly before the fire: 

** Second son, Winterton.” ‘The eldest, I sup- 
pose, is to be initiated, like Dandie Dinmont’s 
terriers, “wi rottens, wi stots, wi tods, and 
brocks, until he fears nothing that ever wore a 
hairy skin,” and that for the purpose of keeping 
the animal with just the proportion of intellect 
that belonged to his ancestors ! 

‘* Unbaroneted bears.” I do believe my worthy 
brother thinks my accepting a baronetcy as dis- 
graceful as if I had been knighted on Lord 
Mayor’s day. 

‘“* Manifested in many various ways the dispo- 
sition of a courtier,’”—ergo—“ he can never be 
an honest man.” Harold, Harold! An elder 
brother never forgives a younger one his pros- 
perity; and to cut at my advancement you re- 
sort to the old adage of “‘ rogues at court.” 

“ Use their tusks.” Aye, to gore their friends. 

“ Graceful bow.” You were, indeed, a bear, 
and, consequently, despised the ease and grace 
which churlish nature had denied you from your 
birth ; how easy it is to despise what we cannot 
possess. ‘“‘ Happy, happy,” repeated the minis- 
ter. “ After all, we may balance accounts, per- 
haps, and place nothing to either debtor or cre- 
ditor! Happiness!” he again ejaculated; and 
pressing his hand on his brow, repeated the wise 
observation of a wise man—“ Alas! we are apt 
to call things by wrong names :—we will have 
prosperity to be happiness, and adversity to be 
misery, though that is truly the school of wisdom.” 

“Tf he is to go to the devil, it is easier travel- 
ling a road embedded with golden sand, than one 
covered with paving stones!” An expression of 
bitterness and scorn passed over the baronet’s 
face, as he laid down the letter, after repeating 
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the paragraph. “ And this,” he said, “is the 
moral philosophy of an English country gentle- 
man, in the year of our Lord 18—! No attempt 
to withdraw his son from what he affects to con- 
sider the road to destruction ; the youth has taken 
it into his head, I suppose, to fall down and wor- 
ship the idol of the straining eyes and the beating 
heart—even ambition ! and his father says, ‘ you'll 
be certainly damned for idolatry ; but if you get 
well paid for it, why, you must e’en support the 
gilded curse as best you can!’ What clods we 
are at best,” he continued, after 2 moment’s 
pause, “ marry! this brother of mine cannot see 
the difference between a courtier and a syco- 
phant—between a man who, inspired by the glo- 
rious rays of God’s own luminary, soars upwards, 
and upwards, and upwards, until, with steady eye 
and well-poised wing, he looks on earth’s great- 
est as the mere instruments of his amprrion :— 
he cannot see the difference between such a being 
as this, and the moping, mowing ow] that feeds 
on mice, worships the moon, and pays homage to 
all that have better eyes than itself; both are 
rapacious, and so, according to his theory, both 
must be the same. I must see the youth, however, 
and shall soon see through him, I suspect, or des- 
pite his likeness to his uncle, he is no son of my 
good brother of Bearfoot Hall.” 

Winterton Bearfoot bowed in so obsequious a 
manner on entering his uncle’s presence, and in- 
clined his body, which was long and lean, so com- 
pletely after the fashion of a falling tower, that 
he had established himself for some moments on 
the corner of a high-backed chair, before Sir 
Basil could regard or observe the expression of 
his sharp, keen features. It was, in truth, one of 
those faces which, even in age, it is painful 
enough to look upon, because it tells of suspicion 
and mistrust: but in youth—when we love the 
open brow, the clear calm eye, that reflects the 
purity of heaven, and brightens with the beams 
of truth—it is sad, 1 say, to see the features in the 
spring of life, worn, and contracted, and gan- 
greened with that loathsome suspicion which 
narrows the eye, furrows the cheek, and teaches 
the mouth to smile in such a sort, that you would 
rather it never smiled at all. Winterton Bear- 
foot was not yet twenty, but he had set his heart 
(without consulting his head) upon being a Met- 
ternich at the very least; and, as a preparation 
for the diplomatic situation he hoped to fill,com- 
menced by practising the art of deception upon 
every biped and quadruped at the Hall. He was 
hardly thirteen, when his father’s game-keeper 
detected him snaring hares, and bagging young 
partridges ; and it was the universal opinion that 
he entertained no liking for any living creature 
except himself. As he grew older, he practised 
the art of betraying upon the other sex, and that 
with so much success, that all the old dames in 
the parish made bonfires in honour of his depar- 
ture ; nor was this much to be wondered at:—his 
father gave him “ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to 
his Son,” to form his manners, and of himself he 
adopted Rochfocault’s Maxims” to form his mind. 
These — monitors, acting upon a crafty 
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and ill-directed brain, aided his spurious ambi- 
tion, and bid fair to make Winterton Bearfoot— 
not a second Metternich, but a srnooth, creeping 
scoundrel. 

It requires much more talent than people are 
in general aware of, to form a respectable rascal. 

It is true that the aspirant’s smile was insidious, 
but not sufficiently so to deceive the initiated ; 
and his eagerness to appear what he was not, led 
those versed in the world’s ways to believe that 
he was even more weak than wicked. “ We 
take cunning,” says Bacon, in his admirable 
Essays—* we take cunning for a sinister and 
crooked wisdom,” and certainly there is a great 
difference between a cunning man, and a wise 
man, not only in point of honesty, but in point of 
ability. True, and that was precisely the differ- 
ence which existed between the minds of the 
uncle and nephew; and though the cunning may 
sometimes pass for the wise, a little time reads 
the difference clearly. 

“ JT like our cousin so much,” said the baronet’s 
youngest daughter, (he unfortunately had no 
sons,) climbing on his knee, after Winterton had 
been domesticated about six weeks in the family ; 
“ he is so attentive to Emma, and has presented 
her such a sweet ring with a heart’s-ease upon 
it, and a pretty motto.” ‘ Indeed,” was papa’s 
answer. And Sir Basil, whose observations had 
presented him no inclination to bestow his eldest 
daughter upon his second nephew, without far- 
ther comment, sat down, and wrote to a brother 
minister, requesting that he would provide for 
Winterton in the Colonial Office; quaintly 
adding, that he had no particular desire to settle 
him in “ the home department,” but would oblige 
his friend in return, when he had a relative to 
dispose of :—thus was his first proniotion marred 
by his want of honest wisdom. 

Cunning said, “flirt with and secure the daugh- 
ter—the eldest daughter, while you flatter the 
father and mother.” —* Do not flirt,” quoth Wis- 
dom, “‘ steady your eye and nerve your hand to 
one great purpose, and suffer nothing to interfere 
with that.”—* But if I marry the daughter,” re- 
plied Cunning—* You will starve,” said Wisdom. 
But Cunning laughed—not outwardly, but in- 
wardly—and the tender token was bestowed ; 
and the baronet, taking Wisdom for his monitor, 
got rid of his nephew in the course of the follow- 
ing week, considerately placing him in a board- 
ing-house, to be near the situation he had pro- 
cured. The head of the department where he 
was now drafted. was of a different character 
and bearing from Sir Basil; a man who, from 
the mere fact of being of low birth, looked coldly, 
though with a specious diffidence, upon well-born 
and highly distinguished persons; one who, like 
Sir Archy Macsycophant, was aye “ booing, 
booing, booing,” yet while he bowed, he sneered, 
and from a habit of suspecting all, had learned 
to think that he was himself suspected. In the 
mere act of bowing he was likely to be out-done 
by Winterton, whom he immediately regarded 
with jealousy, because, in the first place, he was 
of an old family, and secondly, because it was ina 
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compliance with a request, which, from the 
quarter it came, might almost be considered a 
command, that he was now under his protection; 
and his mean small mind imagined that there 
must be some peculiar reason for Sir Basil’s re- 
quest. “Why not provide for him in his own 
department?” said he to his wife, “ there must be 
a motive for it; doubtless he wishes to gain more 
intimate information as to my proceedings.” 

“Very likely,” replied the lady; “ or, perhaps, 
Lady Monkton Bearfoot, thinks by this means to 
make herself acquainted with my principles of 
economy.” 

“ Psha!” retorted the husband, “ your ideas 
revolve round one subject, and one only!” for- 
getting that his own were precisely of the same 
nature. How often in domestic life, does the 
husband reproach the wife for the very errors 
which he implanted, without reflecting what the 
fruits would be. 

Winterton Bearfoot, had he possessed a little 
more wisdom, might have overcome much pre- 
judice, but as it was, he appeared (at least so his 
superior thought) intent on foiling him with his 
own weapons. Did a great man enter the office, 
Winterton out-Heroded Herod in his attentions. 
Who was ever half so obsequious? Who ever 


listened to the worse than nothings which fell 
from titled lips, with so inclined a body—so intent 
an ear, so homage-like a carriage? Who laughed 
and Gontinually applauded the stale jests and an- 
tiquated “ Joes,” of an expectant governor, with 


a tenth of the zeal and earnestness of Winterton 
Bearfoot! 

“ The fellow leaves me nothing to do in the 
way of compliment,” said his uncle’s friend (I 
suppose I may use the cant term for the occa- 
sion) to his listening mate, one night after the 
departure of a dinner party, in which the yourg 
official was of necessity included ; “ did you not 
notice the compliment he paid Lord Eatemup ? 
who is not only a gourme, but a gourmand: he 
was helped twice—yes, twice to soup, and the 
second time that he called for turbot, asked par- 
ticularly for the fins. Winterton was so extra- 
ordinarily attentive to his wants, that at last his 
lordship said, ‘ Sir, you make no dinner.’— Your 
pardon, my lord,’ returned the popinjay, ‘I leave 
that for my superiors—but too happy to be ena- 
bled to wait on those whose rank and talent 
command so much respect.’ ” 

“ And how did it take ?” inquired his lady. 

“ Faith, not at all—Eatemup’s a fool—yet the 
bait was too large for even him to swallow—he 
never, during the whole dinner, asked him to 
take wine!” 

“ He made himself quite ridiculous by his sweet 
attentions to the ladies Lycett,” proceeded his 
wife; “he praised the beauty of Lady Jane’s 
mahogany complexion, and eulogized Lady 
Emily's figure, which every body knows is pad- 


“I wish the devil had him,” exclaimed the 
husband. 

“ The creature is perfectly harmless;” opined 
the son, who had a greater portion of sense than 











either parent, however strongly it might be en 
veloped in the bandages of affectation, which so 
closely entwine our modern youths. “ Perfectly 
harmless—upon my honour!” and he yawned, 
naturally too, as, drawing his fingers through his 
fair and perfumed curls, he leaned his elbow on 
the chimney-piece—to the let, hindrance and 
molestation, of the thousand and one knick- 
nackeries which crowded its polished surface. 

“| do not think so,” responded his father, in 
that decided tone, which papas resort to when 
children presume to differ from them in a favou- 
rite opinion. “I do not think so—but upon what 
do you ground your assertion?” | 

“ He is too mean, too anxious to produce an 
effect, without knowing how te set about it—in 
short, he is nothing but a sycophant.” 

“ Humph! he must go elsewhere for all that,” 
persisted the father; “a little situation in the 
colonies.” ; 

* Which I do not think his uncle would object 
to—upon my honour,” drawled forth the son, 
closing the drawing-room door and his observa- 
tion at one and the same moment. 

And “ the little situation in the colonies” was 
procured ; and the youth shipped off, to the secret 
gratification of both parties concerned in his de- 
parture. His uncle addressed the following 
epistle to his brother, when Winterton. went 
down, previous to his departure, to take leave of 
his family : 

“‘ My dear Brother—Wiinterton has now been 
not only with me, but in the Colonial Office, as 
you are aware, some months, and it is with regret 
I assure you, he is unfit for our courtier-like ex- 
istence—will you believe it, brother Harold—he 
bows toomuch! However, the situation to which 
he is appointed is in every way advantageous, 
and as he will of course explain all matters con- 
nected with it to you, I will say no more on the 
subject. He is likely to make more gold in 
India than in England—and as that was one of 
the principal, if I remember rightly of your de- 
sires for him, 1 am glad there is a prospect of its 
fulfilment. 

“* Your’s, my dear brother, as ever, 
“ B. M. B. 

“ To Harold Bearfoot, Esq., 

“ Bearfoot Hall.” 

“* Bows too much,” repeated Harold Bearfoot, 
of Bearfoot Hall, ten times at the very least, and 
with every intonation of voice that it is possible 
to imagine. ‘ How the devil can that be—these 
courtiers grow more incomprehensible than 
ever. India! I should like him to return go- 
vernor-general at the very least—if it were only 
to spite his uncle. The case is clear—clear at 
noon-day—he was jealous of the boy—that is the 
simple fact—Oh! it is clear—quite. Well—an 
open field and fair play, and my life on’t he’ll be 
a ” but before the old gentleman could 
exactly determine what he should be—he was 
sound asleep (it was after dinner) in his comfort- 
ably cushioned chair. 

There are many persons, and many occur- 
rences in the world, which tempt us to put much 
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faith in Lord Bolingbroke’s assertion, that “ as 
proud as we are of human reason, nothing can 
be more absurd than the general system of hu- 
man life and human knowledge.” ‘This is cer- 
tainly true, and the theories of various specula- 
tors, or philosophers, as I believe it is the fashion 
to call any set of men who start a particularly 
new or peculiar doctrine, are no less singular 
than amusing, and more extraordinary than the 
absurdity Lord Bolingbroke complains of. Ma- 
homet, for instance, who understood human na- 
ture as well, if not better, than any uninspired 
person, gravely declared that women had no 
souls. And Monboddo, who says he knew the 
world, contends that men are only monkies who 
have rubbed away their tails!! A grave Spanish 
writer I have heard of, makes this theory more 
probable, by actually proving that the Jews had 
once tails? There is no assertion, however ab- 
surd, that will not be believed by some simple- 
hearted, unsophisticated people, who think their 
system as they speak their language, and dislike 
the trouble of translating either the one or the 
other. It was precisely so at all events with 
Harold Bearfoot, who having taken it into his 
head that his brother was afraid of his nephew— 
slept upon the idea, and could have sworn with 
a clear conscience to its truth when he awoke. 

Winterton’s sisters were soon busied in the 
clipping and cutting of linen, calico, muslin, and 
the necessary equipments for India; his kind, 
good-natured mother, the very personification of 
Lady Bountiful, stowed chests of conserves, and 
hordes of tongues, hams and pickles, away for 
his use, enough to stock an Indiaman; while his 
father rang a succession of changes on Sir 
Basil’s jealousy, the governor-generalship of 
India, and the respectability (for that was his 
favourite phrase) of the Bearfoots. 

“God bless you, my dear boy! do not forget 
to wear your flannels on board ship,” sobbed the 
tender and kind mother. The sisters wept also; 
not that Winterton was beloved by any of them, 
for sycophants, at home, are always selfish, mak- 
ing up for their out-of-door suavity, by in-door 
austerity. But the idea of parting, even with 
the dog that worries, excites, for the moment, 
something approaching to regret. Besides, it 
was right to be sorrowful, and their tears were 
mixed with certain tender memoranda, as they 
pressed cheek to cheek in the great hall. “ Win- 
terton, you will not surely forget the cornelian.” 
“ Winterton, the carved fan.” ‘Oh, brother! 
you surely will remember the ivory work-box.” 
“ Winterton,” sobbed forth Julia, the youngest, 
and consequently the most natural of the family, 
as she climbed up his knees, and circled her 
little arms round his neck—* dear Winterton, 
come back soon, and bring me my parrot.” His 
father had made his adieus in what was called— 
cestainly without any reason—the library; but, 
as his instructions were perfectly disregarded by 
his son, and not likely to be of much use to any 
one, there is no necessity, that I know of, for re- 
peating them here. One thing is certain—that 
when Mrs. Bearfoot entered the room, more 











than an hour after her son’s departure, she saw 
that her husband’s forehead still leaned against 
the window, and that his eye was fixed upon the 
long, unbroken line of avenue, which the sha- 
dows of evening were rendering every instant 
more indistinct. “ What does it signify, after 
all, Bess?” he murmured, drawing his hand with 
no gentle motion across his eyes; “ there is no 
doubt of his returning governor-general, at the 
very least!” 
* * * * * * * * 

Years passed on; Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot 
had paid the debt of nature, after suffering (like 

most public men who deserve well of their coun- 
try) much unmerited calumny and reproach: 
and his brother, also, slept the everlasting sleep 
in the tomb of his fathers; the elder girls were 
either married, or old maids; and, if Julia had 
not received her parrot, she made up the loss, by 
becoming, like most other women, a parrot her- 
self. The eldest son of the Bearfoots bade fair 
to perpetuate the lack-wit of his father, and was, 
to speak in homely phrase, a dosing, smoking 
club-going, English ’squire, with less money, and 
more necessities, than had ever fallen to the 
share of his progenitors. 

It was on a fine and cheerful day, that a group 
of military-looking men were assembled under 
the piazzas of the United Service Club, discuss- 
ing the most current topics of conversation, and 
passing jests and remarks on the pedestrians who 
sauntered up and down Pall Mall, or loitered to 
gaze on the engraved glories which grace the 
windows of “ Moon, Boys, and Graves.” ‘ Sure- 
ly I know that face, said Major Matton to his 
friend, Colonel Guildford; “ I cannot be deceiv- 
ed; and yet, if so, he is strangely altered.” 

The gentleman who elicited this observa- 
tion, seeing that he had caught the eye of two 
of the party, stopped, looked up with a smile, 
any thing but pleasing, and bowed twice, in so 
lowly a manner, that even in these days of nods 
and abruptness his salutation attracted the at- 
tention of several of the ordinary passengers ; the 
greeting was acknowledged with so marked a 
coldness, that the person went on his way, not, 
however, without repeating the bow, as if it had 
met with the warmest reception. 

“If a masked and draped figure were to rise 
out of the waves, and salute me after that fash- 
ion, 1 could swear to it.” 

“« And so could I,” replied his friend; nothing 
can change that man. One would have thought 
that his Indian experience would have gone some 
way towards breaking the neck of his lies and 
flatteries ; they were too gross even for the East.” 

“ Pardon me,” replied the other, “ poor Bear- 
foot had never tact enough to discover that; it 
was not given him to see more than one side of 
any question. You were at Madras, I believe, 
when he arrived ?” 

‘| was, and he was a standing jest among us 
for some time, though we discovered at last, that 

he was malignant and treacherous as a tiger. 
We had a good deal of leisure, and some five or 
six used to enter into a combination, to make the 
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creature contradict himself twenty times a day. 
Lord Goydon, poor fellow! would meet him 
with— Good morrow, Bearfoot ; 1 think we shall 
have rain to-day..—* Your lordship is always cor- 
rect; and, with all due deference, I had just 
formed the same opinion. I hope your lordship 
will avoid cold.’ At the next turn the colonel 
would exclaim—* Ah, Bearfoot! another of our 
scorching days; we shall be cinders soon.’ ‘ Cal- 
cined, colonel, calcined; I never saw such indi- 
cations of heat; my dear sir, you ought not to 
venture out without an umbrella.’ 

“ * Bearfoot!’ Collingwood would exclaim, 
with a grave countenance, ‘I fear we shall 
have a change of administration—they are not 
content in Old England with the way affairs are 
managed, nor, to tell you the truth, am I over 
well satisfied.’ 

“** Who has so much penetration as you, my 
dear sir ?—(for Collingwood was high in office) 
I only wish that there were such men—(with 
emphasis)—as I could name, near the throne, 
and then, indeed, we should be once more a 
great nation.” 

“Ah, Winterton, is that you?’ Sir Thomas 
Grenville would say, slapping him on the shoul- 
der, with a vigour which would throw the gene- 
rality of men into undisguised passion at such a 
familiarity, ‘ have you heard the news, my boy— 
our friends in the administration, over the water, 
are firm—firm in their seats; besides, all ru- 
mour of change has passed, and I am sure you 
are delighted at it.’ 

“ ¢Undoubtedly, my dear Sir Thomas—I am 
délighted—perfectly so. Ah! you always said 
how it would be—from first to last! What would 
I not give for your powers of discernment!’ 

“We had often,” continued Colonel Guild- 
ford, “‘ jested, as I have said, on the mean, syco- 
phantish habits of this youth; but on the night 
of the day when the above conversations took 
place, (Bearfoot joined our party,) we were, as 
gentlemen generally are, after dinner, more 
merry than wise—and at supper managed to re- 
capitulate our morning dialogues. 

“* Come,’ said Collingwood, laughing, ‘ you 
and I, Bearfoot, will take a glass of this fine 
claret together, to the change we talked of this 
morning.’ 

** Winterton bit his lip, and coloured; but, 
anxious to avoid the subject, filled a bumper im- 
mediately. 

“* «What change is that?’ inquired Sir Thomas, 
who, of course, was in the secret, ‘ change of 
love—has Winterton been again fickle ?’ 

“ «No, no, no!’ vociferated Collingwood—‘ it 
is the change, the happy change, that either is 
to, or has taken place, in our English adminis- 
tration.’ 

‘“« * Winterton Bearfoot will never lift glass in 
such a cause,’ replied the other; he is a good 
man and true—true lipped and true hearted. 
Why, it was only this morning that he assured 
me he was perfectly delighted at the stability of 
our affairs, and congratulated me on my powers 
of discernment.’ 





“ ¢ T’ll not believe it,’ retorted Collingwood, ‘ it 
was my penetration he complimented, and who 
can compliment so well.’ 

“The jest was carried on good-humouredly 
and gloriously, as we called it, and the sycophant 
was, eyen in our estimation, sufficiently morti- 
fied. The next morning his smiles, to our asto- 
nishment, were as bland as ever; but in the 
course of a month or so, Collingwood was very 
coolly received at the government house. For 
this there was no apparent way of accounting, 
and we attributed it to the caprices of the great, 
the intermitting fever of inconsistency. The 
same change, however, was perceptible towards 
Sir Thomas Grenville, and all of our party, on 
that evening, with the exception of Bearfoot, 
who had certainly bowed himself into the good 
graces of the governor’s lady, at last. Many 
other circumstances roused our suspicions, and 
at last we received information that the villain 
had absolutely forged some letters, written 
others, (anonymously, of course,) and moved 
heaven and earth, to be revenged for our jest. 
He had blackened us in a most horrid degree, 
and when it was all discovered, his excellency’s 
coldness was fully explained. Bearfoot’s scheme 
was more characterized by cunning than wis- 
dom; but, as we were talking of our meditated 
punishment for his transgressions, and of their 
probable result, the news burst upon us like a 
thunder cloud, that Winterton, the lying, syco- 
phantish Winterton Bearfoot, had absolutely 
stolen a march upon the governor, and clandes- 
tinely married the youngest and most lovely of 
his danghters ; we pitied the girl, and we sympa- 
thised most truly with her parents, and well we 
might, for it nearly broke the old man’s heart. 
He saw the perfect and utter unworthiness of 
the man she was united to; as an officer anda 
gentleman he could not acknowledge a branded 
liar, and his feelings as a father had been most 
deeply outraged by the duplicity she had been 
induced to practise. They were obliged to leave 
the country without money and without pardon; 
but we heard that the governor procured him 
some small skuation in the West India Islands. 
I have known nothing of him since; but his sa- 
lutation tells me he is unreformed.” 


I must now pass over a few additional months, 
and then introduce my readers to a very misera- 
ble room, in the neighbourhood of Kennington— 
a little attic of one of those new paper-like 
louses, where the wind displaces the cement in- 
tended to unite the mixture of coarse clay deno- 
minated, in builder’s terms, “‘ close burnt brick.” 
A man in soiled and worn out garments was ar- 
ranging the remains of what had been fine and 
abundant hair, at a three-cornered bit of looking- 
glass, which rested against the creaking window- 
frame, his features were ghastly and attenuated, 
and a low, wheezing cough, interrupted, ifta 
most painful manner, the dialogue he was carry- 
ing on, with a slight and elegantly formed woman, 
whose beauty had been evidently destroyed both 
by want and sorrow ; but little fire crouched amid 
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the three rusty bars which served as a grate, yet 
a girl of about thirteen was endeavouring to heat 
an iron over its embers, with the evident inten- 
tion of ironing a yellowish shirt-collar, and still 
more yellow neckcloth, on one end of a napless 
blanket, which had been half drawn off the 
wretched bed for the purpose; a boy, of per- 
haps five, with the restlessness of childhood, was 
endeavouring to catch those cold, blue-looking 
flies, that buzz so incessantly in deserted win- 
dows, robbing even the ambushed spiders of their 
prey. 

* How can I get it out, love?” said the woman, 
in a gentle, expostulating tone; “ it was my last 
resource, God knows to pledge it, and I would 
not have taken it but to procure them food.” 

“It must be had, for all that—it is the only 
thing 1 can wear—it hides all defects; and, in- 
deed, I have every reason to believe that I shall 
be able to obtain this situation at last.” — 

The woman shook her head. 

“ Between both our connections—they do not 
know the absolute state of starvation we are in 
—but I must have the cloak.” 

“ Winterton,” replied she, solemnly, “ even 
my ring—my wedding ring, is gone—of all my 
jewels not a stone, not a pearl remains. We 
have hardly wherewith to cover our worn limbs 
—and the chain—” 

** Ay, woman-like, mourn over your baubles,” 
he replied, unfeelingly. ‘“‘ Then why not leave 
us to starve, and go at once home to your lady 
mother.” 

The patient wife looked at her daughter, whose 
tears were fast cooling the iron she had heated, 
and, snatching her boy to her bosom, replied 
only with a burst of tears to her husband’s brutal 
taunt. 

Somewhat softened, he continued—* Forgive 
me, Anna—but there is your father’s picture— 


the miniature—I am sure neither of us have any | 


reason to cherish that. You could pledge it, and 


my cloak. Something tells me that my | 


to-day will be successful.” 
er a moment’s pause she arose, and unfas- 


ng ap old red leather case, placed the little | 
| —his face for a moment was crimson as the gore 


her husband’s hand. 
ou surely do not expect me to go to a 
pa‘wabroker’s?” he exclaimed, his habitual sel- 
fishness returning immediately. 
‘¢ Winterton, I cannot take this there.” 
Then she can,” he said. 
hat ! send my child to such a place?” 

“You are much more careful of her than of 
me,” was the sneering reply. 

She again took up the miniature, and with the 
manner of one who has nothing more dear to 
part with, descended the creaking stairs. 

Winterton Bearfoot is already recognized, and 
it only remains to accompany him, enveloped in 
his cloak, to the dwelling of the great man, from 
whom he expected, perhaps, because of his im- 
portunity, as much as any thing else, some situa- 
tion. 

After many hours waiting, he was more bitterly 
disappointed than ever, and his hurried step and 





hectic cheek evinced the contending feelings of 
his mean, but yet human bosom. His family had 
long cast him off as unworthy to bear his name— 
friends !—the sycophant, the slanderer, had none 
—even she, who, “in evil report and good re- 
port,” had followed—and watched—and waited— 
she, the high-born and the beautiful, who in the 
fulness of her unworldly feelings had bestowed 
her pure, her young affections, on one so unwor- 
thy the treasure—she, he felt—he knew it—she, 
could not but scorn him; his children—his own 
flesh and blood—they loathed—despised him— 
their father! They clung to their mother with 
even more than. the sweet confidenceof child- 
hood, for they knew that if she would dbandon 
him, her mother would receive her to her 
bosom, and she would be rich—beloved as 
ever. 

Some—many, perhaps, of the good feelings 
which are always inherent with the bad in every 
bosom, however their cultivation may be neglect- 
ed, struggled within him, and he leant for a mo- 
ment against a tree in St. James’s Park, perhaps 
from a wish to arrange his ideas. As he pressed 
his forehead against the rugged bark, two per- 
sons passing, stopped, and exclaimed, at the same 
moment, “‘ Winterton Bearfoot !” These persons 
were Collingwood and Colonel Guildford. 

He looked at them, and the expression and 
brightness of his eyes, blazing like torches ina 
charnel-house, rivetted both gentlemen to the 
spot. At first he attempted to salute them, but 
the effort was made in vain. 

“ Ah!—you witnessed my disgrace, and the 
devil sent you here to see my misery.: Disap- 
pointed—loathed—starving—wife---children—all 


| starving. Well—let it be so.” 


A horrid change passed over his countenance, 
and as his hand, which was before extended to- 
wards them, fell helplessly towards the earth, he 
added, in a low and faltering voice, “ and as you 
called me the sycophant, why, you may call that 
the sycophant’s grave.” 

They were his last words—he would have fallen 


| on the earth, but Collingwood caught him in his 


arms—a quantity of blood rushed from his mouth 


itself, and then it faded, almost as quickly, into 


| the cold and pallid hue of death. 








ANCIENT AND MODERN NOVELS. . 


Tue flimsy, dull novel, full of fashion, eti- 
quette, and politics, is superseding the fine old 
legend devoted to disclosing the heart and paint- 


ing mind and manners. I like to have the light 
of fancy let in upon me through the stained glass 
of a gothic window, with its deep tints, its rich 
and mingled hues, instead of catching it through 
plate glass and paltry frames. I like to see 
beauty in “ purple and pall,” with her high and 
proud consciousness of her own power, rather 
than your questionable dames flirting in tinsal 
and gossamer gauze, as light and as specious as 
their own character.— Woman's Love. 
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THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 


BE ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 


AND now came on temptation’s demon hour 
To crush the Saviour !—By the Holy Ghost 
Compelied, within a desert’s trackless wild 
Alone He wandered, unperceived by eyes 
Of mortal; there to fathom time and fate, 
Redemptiun, and the vast design of love. 

A noontide o'er his contemplation sped 
Away, and still the awful Thinker roved 
With foot unwearied: sunset, fierce and red, 
Succeeded :—never hung a savage glare 

Upon the wilderness, like that which tinged 
This fated hour ;—the trees and herbless rock 
Wore angry lustre, and the dying sun 

Sank downward, like a deity of wrath; 
Behind him leaving clouds of burning wrack! 
And then rose twilight; not with tender hues, 
Or choral breezes, but with shade as dim 

And cold, as death on youthful spirit throws: 
Sad grew the air, and soon th’ affrighted leaves 
And branches from the crouching forest sent, 
A wizard moaning, till the wild-bird shrieked, 
Or fluttered, and in dens of deepest gloom 

The lion shook, and dreadful monsters glared ! 


Tremendous are ye, ever-potent storms, 
In wild magnificence of sound and scene! 
Watched on the mountains, in convulsive play, 
Or from the ocean margin, when the sea 
With her Creator wrestles! and we hear 
The fancied wings of everlasting power, 
In wrath and gloom fly sweeping o’er the world! 
But when hath tempest, since a deluge roared, 
The pale earth shaken, \ike that stormy rage 
That tore the desert, while Messiah mused ? 
‘Then God to hands infernal seemed to trust 
The helm of nature, while a chaos drove 
The elements to combat !—night and storm, 
And rain and whirlwind, in their frenzied wrath 
‘Triumphant, while aloft uonatural clouds. 
Hung o’er the sky the imag'ry of Hell! 
Not hence alone tempestuous horror sprung : 
To aid the Tempter, shades of ghastly light, 
With phantoms, grim beyond a maniac’s dream, 
To thumder, darkness, and dread midnight gave 
A power unearthly :—round thy sleepless head, 
Adored Redeemer ! did the voices chaunt, 
Or wildly mutter their unhallowed spell : 
Vet all serene Thy godlike virtue stood— 
Unshaken, though the universe might fall ! 


Thus forty days of dire temptation leagued 
Their might hell-born, with hunger, thirst and pain. 
Meanwhile, in thankless calm the world reposed, 
Life went her rounds, and busy hearts maintained 
Their wonted purpose: still uprose the parent orb, 
And all the dewy ravishment of flowers 
Enkindled: day and ocean mingled smiles, 

And then, blue night with starred enchantment rose, 
While moonlight wandered o’er the palmy hills 
Of gréen-haired Palestine, and thus unmarked 
By aught portentous, save demonian wiles, 
Messiah braved. At length, by hunger racked, 
And drooping, deadened by the scorching thirst 
Of deep exhaustion—round him nothing stood 
But rocky bleakness, mountains dusk and huge 
Or rivén crags, that seemed the wreck of worlds! 
And there, amid a vale’s profoundest calm, 
Where hang no leaf, nor lived one cheering tone 
Of waters, with an unappailed soul 

The Saviour paused, while arid stillness reigned. 
And the dead air—how dismally intense 

It hung and thickened o'er the lifelees dale ! 
When lo! from out the earth's unfathomed decp, 
The semblance of a mighty cloud arose; 

From whence a shape of awful stature moved, 

A vast, a dim, a melancholy form! 





Upon his brow the gloom of thunder sat, 

And in the darkness of bis dreadful eye 

Lay the sheathed lightnings of immortal ire!— 
As king of dark eternity, he faced 

The Godhead! cent’ring in that one still glance 
The hate: f Heaven and agony of Hell, 
Defiance and despair ! 





DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Harp of the North! the mighty hand 
That swept thy chords with matchless skill 
Is powerless now—the enchanter’s wand 
Is broken—and his heart is still. 
Thy minstrel sings in realms above 
The triumphs of redeeming love. 


Land of the mountain and the flood— 
Land of his sires he loved so well, 
From lordly hall to cottage rude, 
Ah! who will now thy glories tell, 
Or cast a wizard’s spell o’er thee, 
O’er hill and lake—o’er tower and tree? 


His fame requires no sculptured stone, 
No “ storied urn’’ to tell his glory ; 
His monument is “‘ Marmion’’— 
His name’s enshrined in deathiess story : 
Heroes and kings may be forgot, 
But ne’er the mighty name of Scott! 


The cold earth claims the mouldering clay; 
But mortal fetters cannot bind, 
Nor give to dust and dull decay 
The triumphs of the immortal mind ; 
And while we mourn for him that’s gone, 
His better part is still our own. . 


His spirit breathes o'er flood and fell, 
By mountain, valley, wood, and stream, 
And hallows many a Highland dell 
Where lingering fancy loves to dream, 
And listen to the melting strain 
That flows from white-haired Allan-Bane. 


His was the high creative power— 

That secret charm which Shakspeare knew ; 
Nature's best gift and richest dower, 

By many sought, but found by few— 
Revealing in his pictured page > 
The manners of a former age. 


The belted knight on war-steed bounding, 
With noddiag plume and kindling giancé, 
And banners waving— trumpets sounding#® 
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The pomp and pride of old romance— 
Start into life beneath his pen 
In all their glowing tints again. 


Of lady-love and father-land 

His high toned harp would deeply thrill ; 
The generous heart—the open hand— 

He sung with all the poet’s skill, 
Who felt their force and best could tell 
Emotions that he knew so well. 


To Abbotsford, his much-loved home, 
He came from foreign lands to die ; 
In his own Scotiand sought a tomb, 
And heaved at home his latest sigh. 
The peasant points his sacred mound, 
And treads on consecrated ground ! 


Harp of the North, thy tones are mute! 
‘The mountain breeze is o'er thee sighing, 
Like the low murmuring of a lute 
That sorrows for the dead or dying! 
The hand that waked thy noblest strain 
Will never rouse those strings again. 
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THE MAN OF LETTERS. 


Ir there is one thing in the world that I love 
more than another, it is quiet. My father, never 
once thinking of consulting my disposition, put 
me, at thirteen years old, into the Honourable 
East India Company’s service, asa middy. The 
very first night I spent on board I nearly died of 
the noise; and though I afterwards “ followed 
the sea,” as the saying is, for more than twenty 
years, I never was able to reconcile myself to 
the intolerable clatter that seemed to be the eter- 
nal destiny of a seaman’s life. After I had duly 
waded through all the various subaltern ranks, I 
at length arrived at that of captain; but even 
that scarcely afforded any better refuge from 
noise and flurry. It was true that I could keep 
the men at a distance from my cabin, and that, 
under one excuse or another, I could pretty well 
avoid giving audiences to the officers; but still 
there was the general turmoil of the ship for ever 
howling in my ears:—the rude dashing of the 
waves against the side of the vessel, and the loud 
sulky whistling of the wind, with its orchestral 
accompaniment of creaking timbers, whizzing 
cordage, and quivering sails, were endless to my 
unfortunate aural nervousness, and as intolerable 
as endless. 

Just as I was about to commence my second 
voyage as captain, my father died, and, as I was 
his only son, I found myself placed by that cir- 
cumstance ina situation of considerable affluence. 
My resolution was soon taken: I sent in my re- 
signation to the Company, and determined that 
nothing should ever again inflict on me the un- 
bearable hubbub of a life upon the sea. The 
only portion of this transaction that gave me any 
pain was the taking leave of my officers and 
crew; I believe I may say, without vanity, that I 
had always been a prodigious favourite with all, 
whether as their messmate or their superior ; and 
for such a quiet man as myself, it required no 
little struggle to muster sufficient resolution to 
bid- them an eternal farewell. But if this was my 
feeling in general, it was still more strongly par- 
ticularized in the instance of my old shipmate, 
Jack Howden. Jack and I had begun our sea- 
faring life together, within half-a-dozen days of 
each other, and though I had reached the rank 
of captain, while he was only second mate, I sin- 
cerely felt that it was no superior merit on my 
part that had so elevated me above him, but 
merely a more than usual share of that worldly 


influence which my father, from his long connec-' 


tion with the Company, possessed. Jack and I, 
therefore, though our march of rank had gone 
on, haud passibus equis, had always been sworn 
friends. Gallant, bustling, and jolly, he was, in 
his outward bearing, a strange contrast to my 
subdued manner; but still there was something 
congenial in the condition of our minds which 
always kept .us.together, though I had now,and 
then to. complain that he was somewhat too noisy 
for my taste. The sincerity of our gorrow at 
P2 





parting was honest and real, such as a sailor’s 
ought to be; and I could not tear myself away 
from him till I had made him promise, over and 
over again, to pay me a visit at my country- 
house—one which, conjointly with a pretty 
estate, my father had some years before pur- 
chased in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
little borough of Eye, in Suffolk. 

At length, then, I was quit of the noisiness of 
a sailor’s life, and at liberty to direct my steps 
which way I would. For awhile I tried London, 
being chiefly tempted thereto by the persuasions 
of my only sister, who had been left a widow 
with two daughters, very shortly after her mar- 
riage, and who had made it a point, even against 
the solicitations of her father, to continue in the 
metropolis for the purpose of furthering the edu- 
cation of her girls. 

At first, glad to escape the watery tnmult that 
had beset me all my life, I almost persuaded my- 
self that London was a quiet place ; and with the 
idea of settling in it, I enlisted myself in a club— 
got myself made a fellow of the Royal Society— 
and bought a renter’s share of Drury-Lane, for 
the purpose of securing a free admission to the 
theatre. But I very soon began te make the 
discovery that, after all, London was only quiet 
as compared with the uproar of an Indiaman, 
and that per se there fell to its lot a pretty consi- 
derable quantity of disturbance. As soon as I 
had fully made up my mind to this conclusion, I 
determined to try my country seat at Eye; and 
then again there was another leave-taking to go 
through, and, as may well be supposed, a much 
more noisy one than the first, as in this case I had 
to deal with my sister and two nieces, instead of 
a set of heroes, who had been too much tossed 
and tumbled about the world to allow their eyes 
to twinkle, however much their hearts might 
quiver. At length, however, after two or three 
floods of tears; I was allowed to tear myself 
away, and to proceed on my solitary journey to 
Eye, with a promise that as soon as the summer 
came round I should be joined there by my weep- 
ing relations. That promise, alas, was never 
performed in full. My poor sister;a month or 
two after I quitted London, died suddenly, and 
bequeathed her two daughters tomy care. The 
girls, who felt their mother's death most severely, 
were glad enough to get away from the metro- 
polis, and take refuge in my quiet country seat, 
where, after a while, they became so domesti- 
cated, that it seemed as if London was equally 
forgotten by us all, and as if I had grafted upon 
their feminine spirits that same love of peace and 
tranquillity, with which I myself was so deeply 
imbued. ‘ 

Thus, for a year or two we lived in that happy 
serenity which constitutes the great charm ofa 
country life, and thus might we for ever have 
continued, but for alittle incident, which, though 
I hope it has blown over without any detriment, 
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threatened at onc time to disturb my peace and 
repose in the most unceremonious manner, and 
which, as a lover of my species, I think it right 
to relate, that I may, if possible, warn others of 
the rock a-head, on which my little vessel of 
quiet was very nearly lost. 

In all respectable peaceable country dwellings, 
(and I state this for the benefit of my town read- 
ers,) and especially in those where a superior 
love of good order prevails, the inhabitants make 
it a rule of being in bed by ten o'clock. After 
this, I need not add that the established law of 
our domicile at Eye is in favour of the same hour 
for retiring to rest. ‘Thus much premised, I may 
go on with my story. 

It was about twelve o’clock one night, after 
having retired to bed at my usual hour, that I 
was roused from my first slumber, by a pretty 
smart knocking at the door. Sailor-like, my 
sleep was never much sounder than a cat’s, but 
still, though I heard the first appeal to the 
knocker, I could hardly believe my senses, that 
any body should be beating at the gate at such an 
hour, and I therefore laid still in my bed, await- 
ing a confirmation of the circumstance; it soon 
came—double-distilled, as they say of lavender 
water—and I then, with some hurried thoughts 
about fire, thieves, and I knew not what, started 
up with the intention of reaching the window, to 
ascertain what it was all about; but even before 
I could go so far on my voyage of discovery, the 
third summons resounded in my ears, and I re- 
sponded thereto, by giving a fillip to my alarum- 
bell, which laid at hand, and which presently 
made the whole household as wakeful as myself. 

“For heaven's sake, Susy,” cried I to the 
maid, as I heard her clattering along the stairs, 
“ what is the matter? Is there any danger ?” 

“ Danger, Sir!” quoth the wench, “ it is quite 
certain !—he’s come, and says that he must see 
you immediately.” . 

“ Who is come?” 

“ That is just what he will not tell. I asked 
him to send up his name, but all he would say in 
answer was— Go and tell Captain Burton that I 
am here; and he'll know who you mean.’ " 

Now-this was prodigiously puzzling to a man 
who had not been expecting a living soul at the 
hall'for many a-day; and I was no more able to 
guess who this well-known person could be, than 
the reason that had induced him, in violation of 
all the rales of quiet and tranquillity, to make his 
appearance at so unconscionable an hour. How- 
ever, with some curiosity to prompt me, and with 
still more discontent at the ill-omened commence- 
ment of the adventure, I proceeded down stairs, 
to ascertain who the unceremonious visitor might 
be; while Susy, in her zeal for her master, 
marched behind me, with a rushlight in one 
hand, and a sword in the other, pretty nearly as 
long as a serjeant’s pike-staff. 

When I arrived in the library, I found a man 
standing near the table, muffled up in a dark 
cloak of awful dimensions, while one solitary 
kitchen candle gave a sort of darkness visible to 
his extensive figure, still more extended by the 
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huge manile that fell over his shoulders and en- 
veloped his person. There was really something 
quite Abruzzi-ish in the whole affair, and I thnk 
I never made any one so grave a bow, as that 
with which I marked his presence on my enter- 
ing the room. 

** Whom may I have the honour of addressing?” 
quoth I, a little stiffly. 

No immediate answer was afforded; but the 
new-comer prepared himself for one, by striding 
up te the spot where I was standing, while Susy, 
who began to think in right-earnest, that a battle 
was on the eve of commencing, stole up on the 
other side, and gave my morning gown, which I 
had hastily thrown on, a vigorous tug, either as 
a notice to be on my guard, or as a warning to 
retreat in time. Before, however, I had an op- 
portunity for either the one or the other, hewhom 
I had questioned, placed his mouth close to my 
ear, and whispered in a well-remembered voice: 
** Jack Howden !—send young sauce-box away— 
and mum!” 

Half the mystery was thus in a moment ex- 
plained, though as to the other half, I could not 
for the life of me conceive what had brought my 
old ship-mate to the hall at so uncouth an hour. 
However, after thrusting my hand into the hard 
paw extended by my friend, and giving it a 
hearty though silent shake, I obeyed his instruc- 
tions, and dismissed Susy, as much for my own 
sake as his, for I was not a little anxious to have 
the matter elucidated. 

“ My dear Jack,” cried I, as soon as she was 
gone—“ welcome, welcome, ten thousand times. 
I suppose you knew the pleasure this visit would 
give me, and determined to heighten it by taking 
me by surprise; if so, you have succeeded to a 
miracle.” 

“ Captain Tom Burton,” cried my friend, “I 
see by your manner that I have been a little out 
of order; and egad, now I think of it, order and 
quiet are every thing with you! But let this 
satisfy you, Tom: I knew, that come what hour 
I might, I should be welcome!” 

Another hearty and reciprocal shake of the 
hand between us proved that though we had been 
separated for two or three years, the cordiality 
of our friendship had lost nothing by absence. 

But though the mystery of Jack’s arrival at 
past twelve o'clock was at the time beyond my 
calculation, it admitted of an easy, though not 
very agreeable solution. From his account it 
appeared, that just before he had started on his 
last voyage for China he had been pressed by an 
old acquaintance of his, to be a guarantee for him 
to a considerable amount to another person, who 
was a sort of mutual friend, and who, as he then 
believed, would never press him to an inconve- 
nience, even though the guarantee should be 
unable to meet the demand against him. Jack, 
however, had reckoned without his host, and 
scarcely had he returned, when he was informed 
by his creditor, that the g@aranteed had disap- 
peared, shortly after his departure for the east, 
without leaving any assets, and that the guaran- 
tee was consequently counted on. Jack made 
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not a few wry faces at this announcement, but 
after venting his choler, he actually paid the sum 
of 15002. on his bond of indemnity, congratulat- 
ing himself, that, although it was almost a larger 
sum than he could well muster with all the earn- 
ings of his long sea-faring life, it was a comforta- 
ble thing, after all, to be free from debts, and that 
it might so happen, that his friend would some day 
or other return and repay the amount. But Jack 
was again without his host ; no sooner had he paid 
the 1500/. on the bond of indemnity, than his cre- 
ditor acquainted him, that there was likewise an 
I. O. U. which he held of his, for 1000/. additional, 
and on which it was his intention to proceed, if 
not immediately settled. Itwas in vain, that Jack 
reminded Mr. Nathaniel Gorgle, that that I.O. U. 
had only been given on a contingency that had 
not yet happened, and that the very fact of its 
being merely an I. O. U., instead of a strict legal 
document, proved the doubtful grounds on which 
it had been given. Gorgle was inexorable, and 
gave my friend notice, that if the amount was 
not paid within three days, he must put the busi- 
ness into his lawyer’s hands. Jack, though he 
hated the name of a lawyer worse than six-years- 
old junk, made up his mind not to pay the de- 
mand, for two reasons: first, because it was not 
justly due under any pretence; and secondly, 
because he had not the means wherewith to pay 
it. The word “lawyer,” however, had shaken 
his nerves, which against a cannon-ball would 
have been immoveable; and not knowing what 
might be the consequence, if he should be ar- 
rested, he determined to run for it, and play at 
hide and seek, till his ship should again be ready 
to sail. But where was he to conceal himself? 
He had left himself well nigh pennyless by pay- 
ing 1500/., of the value of which he had never 
received one farthing; and by his creditor hav- 
ing previously been to a certain extent an asso- 
ciate of his, he was unfortunately acquainted 


with most of Jack’s haunts, so as to know where > 


to look for him, when the alarm of his retreat 
should be given. Under these circumstances, 
Jack remembered the invitation that 1 had given 
him to pay a visit to the hall, at Eye; and though 
he could not absolutely promise himself that Mr. 
Nathaniel Gorgle, the inexorable, should not 
trace him thither, still it appeared to be the best 
chance of escape thet*presented itself to his ob- 
servation. 

* Besides,” cried he, after having narrated all 
these circumstances, “I have another scheme 
for misleading him; and that, to tell you the 
truth, was why I would not trust your servant 
with my name. I have been thinking that you 
can pass me off here by some fictitious cognomen, 
and put me into another line of life into the bar- 
gain; so that, should inquiry be made in this 
quarter, it may be blunted by hearing that you 
have neither a Howden nor a sailor with you.” 

* Admirably thought of,” cried I, “and the 
uame, at all events, may be managed easily 
enough. Suppose we christen you after our old 
shipmate, Holland; I am sure that, if he were 
here, he would lend you his name, and much 





more, with all his soul. But bow about your new 
vocation?” 

“* Why, that ig rathera puzzle. In the first 
place, it must not be any thing mechanical, for 
I don’t know Scotch granite from Bath stone—a 
turning lathe from a steam engine—or a loom 
from a shuttle; so that if any one asked me a 
question on one of these subjects, I should be 
posed in a twinkling.” 

* But do you fancy you would be any better 
off with one of the learned professions at your 
back ?” 

“ Worse, Tom, worse,” cried the newly-chris- 
tened Mr. Holland, “ if any one was to call mea 
lawyer, I should be ready to knock him down; 
and, as to a physician, I don’t even know where 
the pulse lies.” 

“ What do you say to being a doctor of divi- 
nity ?” 

“Lord bless you,” cried Jack, “a ‘damme’ 
would slip out in the first half hour, and ruin the 
whole. The cnly thing that I can think of is, 
that you should pass me off as a man of letters.” 

** A what!” cried I, astounded; “ why I don’t 
think that you ever read three books in your 
life.” 

“ There is some truth in that; but then itopens 
a wider field for originality. Besides, youeannot 
forget, that I always had the reputation of keep- 
ing the best log in the whole ship. Let me tell 
you, that can’t be done without some knowledge 
of letters. Ilike the man of letters, too, because ° 
it is more general than any thing else. Do you 
stand up stoutly for my reputation, and then, if I 
should prove ignorant here or there, it will only 
be thought that my vein has not yet been disco- 
vered, and that I am like a mine that has not yet 
been successfully worked.” 

Though I could not help laughing mightily at 
my friend’s notion of passing himself off as a lite- 
rary man, I promised to give him my best sup- 
port; and, that point settled, Susy was again 
summoned to get ready the spare bed-room, 
which being prepared, we bade each other fare- 
well for the night. , 

As I again laid myself down on my pillow, I 
could not help sighing at the recollection of the 
unceremonious manner in which my peace had 
that night been disturbed. JackHowden-wasa 
good fellow—an admirable fellow#a kind-heart- 
ed fellow; but, alas, he was also @ noisy fellow. 
His burly sailor voice was still ringing in my 
ears, and I went to sleep with sad foreboding 
that the knell of the tranquillity of the hall had 
been sounded in that ominous rap, that at past 
twelve o’clock had roused me from my repose. 

The melancholy foretelling of my spirit wa 
but too true. The next day the hall wore quite 
adifferent aspect. Half an hour served to intro- 
duce the frank-hearted sailor to my nieces, 
Fanny and Kate. Young girls have light hearts; 
and, in another half hour, there was more gig- 
gling, laughing, smiling, and romping, than the 
old hall had witnessed during the whole of the 
previous time that I had occupied it. Still I 
contrived to bear up against my misfortune 
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pretty well. Jack was an old friend, and I was 
willing to suffer a little for his sake. But when 
he got to his practical jests, my patience was put 
to a severe trial:—a pound’s worth of crockery 
was nothing in his eyes compared to a hearty 
laugh; and the fracture of one of my best maho- 
gany chairs seemed with him to be justified, if it 
was but accompanied with the cracking of one 
of his superlative jokes. 

But “ bad begins, and worse remains behind.” 
If there is any point on which I am peculiarly 
sensitive, it is that of keeping up a right under- 
standing with my neighbours. This is sufficiently 
necessary in London; but in the country, where 
every body knows every body, it is absolutely 
indispensable; and the thing, of all others, that 
has always most flattered me, when it reached 
my ears, was— Well, I must say, Captain Bur- 
ton, of the hall, isa man that every body must 
like.” ° 

How it got about I can’t imagine; but, never- 
theless, there is no denying that, before Jack had 
been with me a week, every one in Eye was 
aware that there was a most eminent man of 
letters sojourning at the hall. I did all in my 
power to keep the lion to myself, and for a while 
I succeeded ; but at last the fatal moment of trial 
came, for to resist such a note as this was impos- 
sible, especially as it was from a lady, who, by 
dint of wealth, scandal, and bluishness, had con- 
trived to be sovereign queen of Eye for the last 
twenty years. 

** Mrs. Bluebusk presents her compliments to 
Captain Burton, and requests the favour of his 
and his nieces’ company to a soiree, on Wednes- 
day evening. Mrs. Bluebusk, being told that a 
gentleman very high in the literary world is ona 
visit at the hall, hopes that the captain will so far 
overlook ceremony, as to bring him with him, as 
the pleasure of half an hour’s conversation with 
aman of letters is the richest pleasure that Mrs. 
Bluebusk knows.” 

From this there was no retreat. The girls 
were delighted at the thought of hearing their 
literary friend extinguish Mrs. Bluebusk, who in 
her time had extinguished so many smaller wits, 
and thus collecting for himself honours everlast- 
ing, on the principle on which Harry Monmouth, 
according to Shakspeare, proposed to appropri- 
ate to himself the accumulated laurels of Hotspur; 
and though the literary gentleman himself did 
not much relish the invitation, I could devise no 
mode of escape, unless he was willing altogether 
to resign his Eye retreat. 

“ Well, Tom,” said he, “ if it must be, it must; 
but, for Heaven’s sake, stand by me in the attack, 
for I never was superlatively given to reading.” 

“ Don’t trust to your reading,” cried I. 

* T don’t intend,” said he. 

“ Psha! I mean—instead of trusting to your 
reading, draw liberally on your invention; and 
keep up your brow, as if you meant something.” 

** Well, we shall see,” quoth Jack, in a some- 
what ntelancholy tone ; “ but I should not wonder 
if the old lady sank me.”’ 

Wednesday night came, and we proceeded in 





a body to the abode of Mrs. Bluebusk. There 
we found assembled some score of the elite of 
the place and neighbourhood, for our hostess had 
gone beyond herself in inviting all she knew, that 
they might be witnesses of her “ half an hour’s 
conversation. with a man of letters, which was 
the richest pleasure that Mrs. Bluebusk knew.” 

Scarcely was the first introduction over, ere 
the lady commenced her attack upon poor Jack 
—or, as I had been obliged to introduce him— 
upon Mr. Holland, the man of letters. I trem- 
bled every momcnt for my friend, and yet was 
delighted to see that he acquitted himself with 
much greater readiness than I had dared to hope. 
But still his peril seemed as if it never would end. 
Mrs. Bluebusk appeared to be a lineal descen- 
dant of Antzus of old; every time she was re- 
buffed, she returned with fresh vigour to the 
charge; and my poor friend looked round him 
in vain for an opportunity of escaping. 

* Really,” quoth Mrs. Bluebusk, ** your senti- 
ments as to Chaucer are very extraordinary, and 
I should like to have another opportunity of 
talking the matter over with you.” 

** That is just my feeling, Ma’am,” cried Jack; 
*“*T think we had better leave the subject alone 
for the present.” 

“ Well, then, let us choose another topic.” 

“ With all my soul, ma’am.” 

“What say you to the Milton tribe?” asked 
the lady. 

“Lord love you,” cried Jack, quite briskly, 
“they are not to be compared to the natives!” 

** Jack!” whispered I, in a tone of remon- 
strance, wondering where the deuce he had got 
to. But I had no time. 

** Natives!” cried our hostess—* was not Mil- 
ton a native?” 

** Ma’am,” exclaimed Jack, suspicious of a 
blunder, “I thought native oysters came from 
Colchester, and that the Miltons were a distinct 
breed. But, probably, you know more than I 
do about oyster-beds.” 

“Sir!” quoth Mrs. Bluebusk, with a sort of 
petrifying accent, “ I was speaking of the poet.” 

**Oh-—ah—the poet!—and avery poor poet, 
too, ma’am, in my opipion.” : 

“Jack!” again whispered my warning voice 
—but in vain. 

“Milton a poor poet,.sir!” exclaimed the 
Blue; “he is the ‘ god of my idolatry.’ Pray, 
what part of him do you object to?” 

“ What part of him?” muttered Jack to him- 
self—“* why, now she must be gone back to the 
oysters again ;” and, having thus re-assured him- 
self, he exclaimed—* The beard, ma’am.” 

‘“* My dear sir,” quoth his hostess, “ what has 
that todo with Milton’s poetry ? though, perhaps, 
you may he thinking of Samson Agonistes, and 
object to the lines— 

* Then turned me out, ridiculous, despoiled, 
Shaven, and disarmed among my enemies.’ 


“ Very true, ma’am,” cried Jack, catching at 
every straw ; “‘ it is his ridiculous poetry to which 
Iobject. Perhaps Milton borrowed his idea from 

‘ This is the priest all shaven and shorn.’ 
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I think the passage is to be found in ‘ The House 
that Jack built.’ ” 

“You are building a pretty house, Master 
Jack,’ whispered I, in a thousand trepidations. 
But this time luck was on our side. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Holland,” cried Ja Blue- 
busk, “‘ you are willing to raise a laugh against 
my enthusiasm in behalf of Milton. Perhaps 
some day you will run through his poems with 
me, and point out his failings. But, pray, if you 
set your face against Milton, what poet do you 
recommend for sublimity ?” 

“ Shakspeare, Jack,” whispered I; but 1 was 
too late. 

** Why, Falconer, to be sure, ma’am,” cried 
he in a moment;—“ did you never read his 
* Shipwreck ?’” 

*“ Certainly, Mr. Holland.” 

“ Hip—hip—hurrah!” roared Jack, with a 
smile on his face for the first time :—* so have I; 
and now we can talk together a bit. Do you re- 
member his whistling wind, and creaking cord- 
age—his mast overboard, and his haul on the 
jib? That’s something like poetry !” 

“Really, Captain Burton,” said Mrs. Bluebusk, 
“your friend has a most extraordinary taste; I 
am afraid that you must have bitten him with 
your sea-knowledge. I always understood that 
Falconer ranked as a fifth rate-writer.” 

“ Fifth rate!” quoth Jack, indignantly—‘* no 
such thing; he is a right-down first-rate man-of- 
war, stem and stern, with sails full set, and three 
tiers of guns in his broadside.” 

“ Well, on your recommendation, I will read 
him again,” cried Mrs. Bluebusk, half persuaded. 
“In the mean time, let us pass on to Shak- 
speare.” 

*“‘ Seuttled again!” murmured Jack; while I 
did this time find an opportunity of whispering 
in his ear, “* You must praise Shakspeare, blow 
high, blow low.” Jack gave me a nod and a 
wink, in friendly intimation of having heard and 
appreciated my advice. 

“ Well, Mr. Holland, what do you say to 


Shakspeare?” demanded our pertinacious host- 


ess. 


“ Say, ma’am !—why I say, as you said of the 
native Miltons: he’s the god of my—of my—he’s | 


the god of my high-holiday.” 

“Good heavens! Mr. Holland, you surely 
can’t defend his absurdities !”’ 

Jack gave mea piteous look, as much as to 
say, “ What ship a-hoy!” and then, with a des- 
perate plunge, he exclaimed—“ Yes damme, 
ma’am, absurdities and all. I don’t know but 
what his absurdities are the best part of him.” 

“ What, sir, his witches?” 

“Who calls witches absurdities?” quoth my 
friend, alittle warmly. “To be sure they aren’t 
flesh and blood; but they are very honest folks 


in their way, and God forbid that I should say a | 


word against them!” 


“ford, Mr. Holland,” cried our hostess’s 


toady, “* do you believe in witches ?” 


“What do you mean by ‘ believe?’” replied. | 
Jack: “I mean to say I’ve seen ’em—sometimes | 





in the main shrouds—sometimes between the 
upper sheets.” 

“* Witches in shrouds are certainly in charac- 
ter,” remarked Mrs. Bluebusk; but how they 
get between the sheets is a little incomprehensi- 
ble.” 

“ Well, then, damme, ma’am,” cried Jack, 
somewhat nettled at her,want of faith, “ it is still 
more incomprehensible how you are to get at 
the upper sheets without the shrouds.” 

* Why, I protest, Mr. Holland, you are quite 
a Johnsonian,” answered the lady; you not only 
believe in witches, but use all his hard worded 
incongruities, to puzzle your adversaries. Pray, 
are you ready to go the length of his sesquipeda- 
lian lucubrations ?” 

“ Whew !” whistled the astounded Jack: “ I'll 
go the length of my own tether, ma’am, with 
any body; but as to Sess’s-queer-puddling, I 
leave that to my betters.” 

Mrs. Bluebusk stared; but nothing could 
make her resign. ‘ At all events,” cried she, 
“you can have no objection to defend your fa- 
vourite Shakspeare by explaining one of his 
witch scenes, which, to my poor ability, I must 
confess is absolute nonsense.—Miss Stibbs, my 
dear, have the kindness to fetch Macbeth.” 

Away toddled toady; while Jack employed 
the interval in wiping the thick-set perspiration 
from his forehead, and muttering to himself 
something, the only words of which that I could 
hear, were “ she-shark !—-Shakspeare—Mac- 
beth !—who are they ?” 

“ Now let us take this scene, Mr. Holland,” 
cried his persecutrix, armed with the sixth vo- 
lume of Shakspeare. “ Here, sir, this.—Pray 
don’t turn away !—The third scene of the first act. 
—If you will but explain the first ten lines, I shall 
be satisfied.” 

Jack, who had well nigh made up his mind to 
have a run for it, when Shakspeare was pro- 
duced, theught that, for the sake of his reputa- 
tion, ten lines might be ventured on; and he 
therefore, took the book from her. 

“ Where am I to begin, ma’am ?” 

“ There, if you please sir—‘ Enter the three 
Witches.’ ” 

“ Yes, ma’am: but, upon my word, you seem 
to read as well as Ido. If you don’t understand 
it now, I really doubt whether you will a bit the 
more, though I should read all night.” 

“Ah! Mr. Holland, that is your modesty!— 
Now, pray begin.” . 

Jack gave me a horrible look, as if he was just 
entering into the last agpnies; and then in a se- 
pulchral tone proceeded.—* ‘1 Witch. Where 
hast thou been, sister?’—Come, that is pretty 
clear, however. Now you see, ma’am, supposing 
I was an old woman, and was to say to you— 
‘ where hast thou been, sister?’—do you mean to 
say you would not understand me?” 

Mrs. Bluebusk, who was at that doubtful age 
which the owner calls young, and the rest of the 
world calls old, bridied up at the illustration, as 
she exclaimed, “Oh! I understand that, sir, of 
course.” 
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“ To be sure—I knew you must,” cried Jack, 
triumphantly.—* ‘2 Witch. Killing swine.’ ” 

“ Ah, what does that mean?” interrupted the 
hostess. 

“ Why, this is clearer than t’other. It comes 
from the Chinese. When I was at Canton, there 
was a grand dispute about the way in which pigs 
ought to be killed. Sgme were for sticking— 
others for hanging—and a third party for the 
knock-me-down bullock fashion. Now I take 
it, this witch is a disputaceous lady—these thun- 
dering old women often are—and she starts the 
subject ‘ killing swine,’ for the purpose of chop- 
ping a bit of logic with her sisters.” 

“ Well, I protest that never struck me before,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bluebusk.—* What comes next?” 

“63 Witch. Sister, where thou?,—Now, you 
see, this third witch is a quiet, peaceable soul; 
and, instead of accepting the challenge, she tries 
to turn the conversation another way. Suppose 
we do the same, ma’am.” 

“ No, really,” cried the lady; “ I cannot con- 
sent; your observations are so truly original!— 
What comes next?” 

“© Witch. A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in 
her lap.’ ” 

“ Why ‘ chesnuts,’ Mr. Holland ?” 

“ Clear again, ma’am. The author’s object is 
to take us back to primitive society. Acorns 
first, and then chesnuts! You observe how in- 
geniously he has managed it.—I admit, however, 
that it would have been more natural, if he had 
added in a note, ‘ Let me advise my readers 
never to eat the husks.’ 

* A sailor's wife had chesnuts in her lap, 

And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht.’ 
Now that is full of nature again. He means to 
signify that the good wife had lost her teeth; and 
how expressive is ‘ mouncht’ of the way in which 
old, toothless dames get through their victuals! 
Perhaps you will ring the bell, ma’am, and let 
us see you eat a crust. Of all tlings in the 
world, I like practical illustrations.” 

“That you do, Jack,” cried I, with a sigh; 
while a fleeting vision of crockery and broken 
furniture swam before my eyes. 

“ ¢ Give me, quoth I,’” continued Jack, read- 
ing.—* No one, I presume, will dispute the na- 
ture of that.— Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed 
ronyon cries.’ ”’ 

* Ah! now, that is what I want to know. 
What is the meaning of ‘ aroint ?’ ” 

“ Lord, ma’am, can you doubt that for a mo- 
ment,” answered Jack; “ just look back to the 
line before— and mouncht, and mouncht, and 
mouncht.’ There, you see: she does not mounch 
once, or twice, but three times. Why, then, of 
course, she must have her mouth pretty tolerably 
full; and, being in a hurry to answer the appli- 
cant, how beautifully expressive of an indistinct 
palate pronunciation is the word ‘ aroint.’ 
really must have the slice of bread up to illustrate 
all this: and see how the picture is carried on— 
‘the rump-fed ronyon cries.’ That shows her 
good living, and accounts for her being always 
mounching: she had just dined off rump-steak 





pudding, and was making her dessert on ches- 
nuts. ‘Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master 
of the Tyger, —Now, this you see——”’ 

“ Oh, come, Mr. Holland, I fancy that I need 
not trouble you to explain that. Here is my 
nephew, who has been two years midshipman in 
aking’s ship, and I presume he must know a 
little more about sea matters than you.” 

Jack, with high indignation in his look, sur- 
veyed the young whipper-snapper, who had been 
thus unceremoniously put over his old sea-faring 
head, and vehemently exclaimed, “ Phoo! phoo!” 
which was about as much contemptas he thought 
it became him to condescend to express; and, 
having thus vented his spleen, he continued— 

“* But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 

And like a rat without a tail, 

I'll do, I'll do; Pi do.’ 
* And like a rat without a tail,’—that line’s fine, 
ma’am, very fine.” 

“ Yes, Sir, but what may it mean?” 

“ Mean!” echoed Jack: “ now that is as cruel 
a question as I ever heard. I point out to.youa 
fine line, and then you ask me what it means; 
just as if you can expect a thing to be fine, and 
have meaning too!” 

“ And what say you to the last line you have 
read?” 

*¢ PI do, I'll do, ll do!’ why, ma’am, I say 
this—upon my soul I can’t do any more,” and, 
without further ceremony he bounced out of the 
room, whispering me as he passed, “ I'll tell you 
what, Captain Tom, the old lady has run me 
regularly dry, so I’m off to the Bee, to get a 
double allowance of grog.” 

Mrs. Bluebusk looked after him as he sailed 
along, and then, turning to me, cried, “* Upon 
my word your friend is a very extraordinary 
gentleman; but it is easy to perceive that his 
genius is of the first-rate order, and that entitles 
him, of course, to be eccentric.” 

I signified my assent to the proposition by a 
silent bow, at the same time inwardly congratu- 
lating myself that matters had passed off so well. 
After this, the conversation gradually extended 
into general subjects, when it was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a loud bustle on the stairs, which 
attracted every body’s attention; and a minute 
after, two brawny, top-booted fellows strode into 
the apartment. " 

“ What may you be pleased to want here?” 
demanded Mrs. Bluebusk at the top of her voice. 

“ Oh, Ma'am, no offence to you,” replied one 
of the fellows, “ but there is a gentleman here 


| whom we want. We are London bailiffs, backed 


We | 


| 


with the Suffolk sheriff’s writ to arrest one Mr. 
John Howden, alias Holland, (as we hear he is 
called in these parts,) for 1000/., at the suit of 
Nicholas Gorgle.” 

Mrs. Bluebusk looked at me, with a thousand 
thunders in her eye. As for me, I was all trepi- 
dation. Farewell all peace—farewell all tran- 
quillity, after Mrs. Bluebusk’s sanctum had been 
violated by bailiffs in search of a person whom I 
had introduced. 

At length the storm burst forth—‘ Captain 
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Burton,” exclaimed she, “I am astonished at 
your placing me in such a situation. I have 
every respect for literary men, and as such feel 
towards Mr. Howden.” 

* Lord love you, ma’am,” cried the London 
bailiff, “ what do you mean by a literary man? 
Mr. Howden is none of that sort, and I ought to 
know, for I have had most of the literary men in 
England in my custody at one time or another. 
This here defendant is an old East Indian sailor, 
and, I’ll be sworn, never read a book in his life, 
unless, perhaps, it was his own log, or Falconer’s 
Shipwreck.” 

* Falconer’s Shipwreck!” screamed the toady. 

“ Falconer’s Shipwreck!” screamed Mrs. 
Bluebusk :—“ that accounts for it, then! Cap- 
tain Burton, how dare you tell me that your 
friend was a man of letters?” 

At that moment the servant entered, and put 
a note into my hand. I saw in an instant that it 
was written by Jack. I opened it—glanced at 
its contents—while Mrs. Bluebusk exclaimed, 
Don’t read tl at impostor’s scrawl; but tell me, 
Sir, how you dared to pass him off to me as a man 
of letters ?” 

“ A man of letters, ma’am,” cried I, “ listen to 
this note, and then tell me if he is not a man of 
letters.” 

“To A. T. B., Esq., F. R. S. &c. 

* Bee, Eye, Sept. 2—10, p. m., A. D. 1831. 

* Dear T.—Tell Mrs. B., though I’ve drunk 
her tea, and our thoughts so gee, I cannot come 
back p. p. c., because D. I. O. with the scent of 
a bailiff at my heels. This isa word in the Q. 
E. D. That rascal N. G., who holds my I. O. U. 
has traced me to Eye with a ca. sa. 

Your's most literally, J. W. H.” 

“ P. S—Remember me to F. and K., and beg 
them not to put an R. after my name, though for 
the present I am Qin the corner.” 

The bailiffs, when they heard it, were off like 
a shot. Mrs. Bluebusk, when she heard it, 
thought that a better case had been made out 
than could have been expected; upon which, 
Miss Tibbs thought so too. My nieces, Fanny 
and Kate, when they heard it, shed a tear a-piece 
for honest Jack’s misfortune; and, lest my read- 
ers should do the same, let me add, that I have 
just received news that the friend whom he gua- 
ranteed has just returned nummi plenus, and re- 
leased from all his pecuniary difficulties this 
newly-dubbed “ man of letters.” 





WOMAN. 


Tue Countess of Blessington, in her Journal 
of Conversations with Lord Byron, has the fol- 
lowing remarks: — 

“How few men understand the feelings of 
women! Sensitive, and easily wounded as we 
are, obliged to call up pride to support us in trials 
that always leave fearful marks behind, how 
often are we compelled to assume the semblance 
of coldness and indifference, when the heart inly 
bleeds; and the decent composure, put on with 





our visiting garments to appear in public, and, 
like them, worn for a few hours, are with them 
laid aside; and all the dreariness, the heart con- 
suming cares, that woman alone can know, re- 
turn to make us feel, that, though we may dis- 
guise our sufferings from others, and deck our 
countenance with smiles, we cannot deceive our- 
selves, and are but the more miserable from the 
constraint’ we submit to. A woman only can 
understand a woman’s heart—we cannot, dare 
not complain—sympathy is denied us, because 
we must not lay open the wounds that excite it, 
and even the most legitimate feelings are too 
sacred in female estimation to be exposed—and, 
while we nurse the grief ‘ that lies too deep for 
tears,’ and consumes alike health and peace, a 
man may, with impunity, express all, nay, more 
than he feels—court and meet sympathy—while 
his leisure hours are cheered by occupations and 
pleasures, the latier too often such as ought to 
prove how little he stood in need of compassion, 
except for his vices.” 


pt 
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On arriving at Tulli, 1 was surprised to ob- 
serve, as I looked down upon the village from a 
hill above it, that all the people who had assem- 
bled to gaze upon us, were jumping and skipping 
with the greatest activity and in the most gro- 
tesque manner, striking their bodies on several 
parts, and performing such strange antics, that I 
conjectured it was a national dance got up in ce- 
lebration of our arrival, not supposing it likely 
that a stray sect of jumping dervishes éould have 


_established themselves in so out-of-the-way a 


spot. . 

As I approached the village, however, I found 
that not only my servants, but my brother and 
myself, in spite of our fatigues, were 
sciously joining the dance, and striking ourselves 
in good earnest. I thought of the electric eels 
in some river in Africa, and fancied a similar 
phenomenon hung over Tulli. The mystery was 
too soon cleared up; we had entered the precinct 
of the most venomous little insect I had ever met 
with: it isa miniature wasp, scarcely larger than 
a sand-fly, with a green body, and a pair of for- 
ceps that inflict its wounds unmercifully. We 
have lost all chance of rest, and it is ludicrous in 
the highest degree to observe the effects of the 
bite upon the people. They breals suddenly off, 
in whatever occupation they may be engaged, 
and, after jumping and beating themselves for a 
few moments, resume their work, in which, how- 
ever, they are soon interrupted for more exer- 
cise. They are covered over with black spots, in 
which I am bidding fair to rival them—for these 
little insects never fail to leave their marks. We 
are situate on the slope of a hill, surrounded on 
all sides with pine-trees, and I imagine that cir- 
cumstance may be the cause of so many insects, 
for the heat is not particularly great; the ther- 
mometer stands at 74 .—Skinner’s Excursions in 
India. 
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THE MOONLIT CHURCHYARD. 

Tuene is no cloud to mar the depth of blue, 

Through which the silent, silver moon careers, 
Save in the west some streaks of hazy hue, 

Through which pale Vesper, twinkling, re-appears ; 

The sacred harmony which rules the spheres 
Descends on lower regions, and the mind, 

Stript of the vain solicitudes and fears, 
Which seem the heritage of buman kind, 

Commingles with the scene, and leaves its cares behind. 


To gaze upon the studded arch above, 
And on thy placid beauty, mystic moon, 
Shedding abroad the mysteries of love, 
And rendering night more exquisite than noon, 
Expands the sinking spirit ; while as soon 
As from terrestrial frailties we retire, 
And to thy hallowed mood our hearts attune, 
To those benignant feelings we aspire, 
Which makes the spirit glow with purified desire. 


’Tis sweet, thus resting on this grassy mound, 
To look upon the vaies that stretch below, 

On the old woods, that throw their shadows round, 
And on the silver streams of ceaseless flow, 
Murmutring and making music as they go; 

And on the hamlets, where a little star, 

Beaming within the lattice, makes to glow 

The homeward travellers heart, as, from afar, 

He hails a sheiter from the world’s contentious jar. 


The scattered wrecks of generations past, 
Slumbering around me are the village dead ; 

O’er them no sculptured stones their shadows cast, 
To keep the moonshine from their verdant bed. 
Here oft my steps hath contemplation led ; 

And here, alone, in solemn reverie, 

Under this hoary elm, with lichens red, 

I've thought how years and generations flee, 

And of the things which were, and never more shall be! 


Nor is the day far distant, nor the hour, 
Deep in the bosom of Futurity, 

When all that revel now in pride and power, 
Commingling dust with dust as low shall lie; 
Yes! all that live and move beneath the sky 

An equal doom awaits ; our sires have passed— 
Alike the mightiest and the meanest die; 

4 nd, slowly come the doom, or come it fast, 
inexorable grave awaits us all at last. 


But man was made for bustle and for strife; 
Though sometimes, like the sun on summer days, 
The bosom is unruffied, yet his life 
Consists in agitation, and his ways 
Are through the battling stor::)-blasts ; to erase 
Some fancied wrong, to gain so: .e promised joy, 
To gather earthly guod, or merit praise, 
Are—and will be—the objects that employ 
His thoughts, and lead him on to dazzle or destroy. 


Yet lost to all that dignifies our kind, 
Cold were the heart, and bigoted indeed, 
Which, by its selfish principles made blind, 
Could destine all that differed from its creed 
To utterless perdition ; who cz » feed 
A doctrine so debasing in the br ? 
We who are dust and ashes, win have need 
Of mercy, not of judgment; and, at best, 
Are vanity to Him, with whom our fate must rest ? 


Since thus so feeble, happy ‘tis for us, 
That the All-Seeing is our judge alone! 

We walk in darkness—but not always thus ; 
The veil shall be withdrawn, and man be shown 
Mysterious laws of nature, now waknown ; 

Yes; what is shrouded from our feeble sight, 
Or now seems but a chaos overgrown 

With marvels, hidden in the womb of night, 

Shall burst upon our view, clear, beautiful and bright. 


Oh! who that gazes on the lights of life, 
Man in his might, and woman in her bloom, 
Would think, that after some brief years of strife, 
Both must be tenants cf the silent tomb! 
Naught can revoke the irrevocable doom— 
Childhood's despair, man’s prayer or woman's tear! 
The soul must journey through the vale of gloom = 
And ere it enters on a new career, 
Burn in the light of hope, or shrink with conscious fear. 


Then, in resigned submission, let us bow 
Before the Providence that cares for all; 
*Tis thine, O Gud, to take or to bestow, 
To raise the meek, or bid the mighty fall ; 
Shall low-born doubts, shall earthly fears inthra)? 
The deathless soul whieh emanates from thee? 
Forbid the degradation! No—it shall 
Burst from earth's bonds, like day-star from the sea, 
When from the rising sun the shades of darkness flee * 


SE 
THE OUDALISKIS SONG. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Tuey said that I was fair and bright, 
And bore me far away— 

Within the Sultan’s halls of light, 
A glittering wretch to stay ; 

They bore me o’er the dreary sea, 
Where the dark wild billows foam— 

Nor heard the sighs I heaved for thee, 
My own—my childhood’s home! 


They deck my arms with jewels rare 
That glitter in the sun, 

And braid with pearls my long black hair— 
I wept when all is done! 

I'd give them all, for one bright hour 
Free and unwatched to roam, 

I'd give them all, for one sweet flower 
From thee— my cuildhood’s home. 


They bring my low-toned harp, and bid 
My voice the notes prolong— 
And oft my sou! is harshly chid 
When tears succeed to song : 
Alas! my lips can sing no more, 
When o’er my spirit come 
The strains I heard in thee of vore, 
My own—my childhood’s home! 


For then, the long lost visions rise 
Of happy sinless years— 

I dare not hide my streaming eyes, 
Yet cannot cease from tears: 

I see the porch where wearily 
My mother sits and weeps— 

I see the couch where rosily 
My little brother sleeps. 


I see the flowers I loved to tend, 
Lie tangled on the earth; 

I hear the merry voices blend— 
Mine old companion’s mirth! 
Oh! what to me are gilded halls, 
Rich vestments, jewels rare ? 

Id rather live in cavern wails 
And breaibe the mountain air. 


Here the hot heavy winds are still, 
The hours unwearied pass, 
Oh for the sunshine on the hill— 
The dew upon the grass! 
Oh! for the cool resounding shore, 
The dark blue river's foam; 
Shall my sick heart ne‘er see them more ? 
Wo! for my childhood’s home! 
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THE MONK. 


A TALE, DESCRIPTIVE OF THE POLITICAL STATE OF FRANCE IN 1793. 


My escape from France in the year 1793, has 
about it an appearance of romance, which may 
serve to illustrate the state of the times at that 
eventful period. 

I am a Benedictine Monk, and a native of 
Languedoc; one of the finest provinces in 
France. For many years 1 was a professor in a 
seminary near Toulouse, and rose to be the 
second in authority in a community of more than 
thirty friars, who were attached to that institu- 
tion. The founder of our order, Saint Benedict, 
prescribed as a rule, so far back as the fifth cen- 
tury, that his monks should superintend the in- 
struction of youth; a duty which they have faith- 
fully executed at all times; but more especially 
since the dispersion of the Jesuits. 

The college to which I belonged, was well 
endowed, and well supplied with able professors 
and teachers. It was situated in a beautiful 
champaign country, cultivated like a garden. 
It was indeed a fine district, richly furnished 
with every necessary of life, and at the cheapest 
prices. These advantages naturally drew to us 
numerous scholars. They sometimes exceeded 
four hundred, who were accommodated in noble 
buildings, surrounded by a spacious park, and 
scenery gay and varied, particularly on the 
southern border of the valley, where the Pyre- 
nees rose in majestic grandeur. Theclimate too, 
how fine! bland in summer, and temperate in 
winter; a mild college discipline; liberal, friendly 
and gentlemanly conduct on the part of my re- 
ligious brothers; all combined to give health to 
the body, and to the heart contentment. 

As sub-director of this great establishment, I 
possessed a considerable share of influence, 
which I endeavoured to use honestly. I may 
have sometimes misapplied it; intentionally I 
never went wrong; but who is perfect? Among 
our scholars there were 40 or 50, who were paid 
for by the king, being the sons of poor officers. 
After staying with us three or four years, they 
received coinmissions in the army, provided their 
conduct at college had been correct, if not, they 
lost all chance of royal patronage. We had like- 
wise placed under our care, some students of the 
highest rank in Europe; among these, I will only 
refer to an Italian prince, very nearly allied to 
the Sardinian throne, and who assumed the in- 
cognito of De Barge. He was consigned to my 
special superintendance—the reigning king of 
Sardinia is his son—he was a youth of gentle 
manners, and perfectly disposed to live on a 
footing of equality with the other boys. I men- 
tion him here, bécause he is spoken of in the 
subsequent part of my narrative; and I have 
likewise brought into notice the king’s pension- 
ers, in order to vindicate the severe punishment 
that I was officially called upon to inflict on one 
Q2 





of them named Webon. That young man had 
given offence to one of the religious, who was 
his teacher; and when the lad obstinately refused 
to obey that gentleman, or apologize for his be- 
haviour, the affair was referred to me. Ona 
calm investigation of the matter, it appeared 
that the discipline of the college could not be 
well sustained, under all the circumstances of 
the case, without an example being made of 
Nebon; and although we were aware of its sad 
consequences to the poor youth, we thought it 
better that one should suffer, than that the police 
of the school should be jeoparded, and so we 
passed upon him a decree of expulsion. 

He was sent home, and JVebon carried with 
him the strongest prejudices against me. I,who 
was neither accuser nor witness, but simply the 
judge of the matter!—and even then not in the 
last resort; for my opinion could have been 
nullified by the superior of the college; yet he 
always considered me as the main cause of his 
disgrace. This happened in the year 1787, when 
he was about 18 years old. 

It was an unpleasant occurrence; and very 
few like it took place, while I had any share in 
the administration ; on the contrary, things went 
on in harmony, and the institution was at the 
height of prosperity, when the political troubles, 
which preceded the great revolution, broke out. 
We felt their effects immediately; and in four 
or five years the collegial establishment crum- 
bled to pieces. Scholars went one way, the 
monks another; and nothing was thought of, at 
least among us persecuted priests, but to hide 
ourselves from the public eye. Our religious 
order was suppressed by law. Altars were dis- 
honoured or abandoned, vows of celibacy abo- 
lished and ridiculed; churches shut up, and the 
holy sabbath stricken from the calendar. One 
of the poets of the day thus describes this last 
event :— 

** Les fetes, alors, n’offroient plus 
D'utilite ni d’avantage ; 
Comme de bien d’autres abus, 
L’on en abolit l'usage 

On fit, aussi, un autre changement, 

Qui meme causa bien plus de peine ; 
C’est que sans nul menagement, 
L’on vota d’alonger la semaine: 
L’assemblee fut assez hardie 
D’ordonner qu’on en retranche, 
Non pas mardi, ni mercredi, 
Mais justement dimanche !”’ 

This political hallucination, very soon drove 
the wise and virtuous from public affairs, and 
put the helm of state, under the guidance of men, 
instigated by the demon of destruction. The 
reign of terror triumphed every where ;—the 
profligate alone ruled the land. Those priests 
and monks who did not choose to marry,or wor- 
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ship the Goddess of Reason, became particularly 
obnoxious to persecution. 1 perceived this, more 
and more, every day, even in the sequestered 
spot to which I had retired ; for I had taken shel- 
ter under my paternal roof, with my aged father, 
who resided several miles from the high way, on 
a farm,so remote from the bustle of the world, 
that I flattered myself, 1 might live there unno- 
ticed.—On the 2lst of January 1793, our virtu- 
ous and beloved king, Louis the Sixteenth, was 
beheaded. That bold and bloody execution 
frightened us all. No man’s life was safe after 
the royal decapitation; besides, as a non-con- 
forming priest, I was an outlaw, and the pursuit 
after us, became daily more and more active, 
and made it necessary for me to fly from France. 
But how was I to get away? and what asylum 
should I seek abroad? In considering the sub- 
ject, I thought of my young pupil, the Italian 
prince, and immediately set about planning my 
escape. 

An old schoolmate of mine lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, who carried on a small trade between 
Cette and Genoa. He was at his house at this 
period, and I paid him a visit. Alarmed himself, 
he willingly entered into my project, which was 
for me to accompany him to Cette, (with some 
goods he had lately purchased at the fair of 
Beaucaire,) in the capacity of a servant, and 
endeavour to bribe the skipper of the coasting 
bark, in which they were to be shipped, to con- 
nive at my embarkation with him for Italy. 


Our scheme was put into execution immediately. 
Surrounded as I was by friends, in my father’s 
house, I found no difficulty in procuring a pea- 
sant’s dress, which I put on even to the sabols, 


or wooden shoes. I changed my name too, from 
that of my family, Andras, to Peter Assiot ; and 
having when a boy learned the patois, or pro- 
vincial dialect, spoken throughout the south of 
France, by the peasantry, I was able to converse 
on the road with people of the rank I had as- 
sumed. Thus equipt,I started with my friend, 
whose name was Bonet, for Beaucaire, and 
thence rode in a hired wagon, which contained 
part of his merchandise, to the port of Cette. 

Nothing occurred by the way to disturb us. 
We arrived safe, at the principal inn; Bonet, 
found a coaster nearly ready to depart, and ship- 
ped his goods. “ Now,” said he, “ I will sound 
the captain about you ; as the vessel is to sail this 
evening, arrangements must be made immedi- 
ately; wait here, while I send the wagon back, 
and go to the wharf to speak to the master of the 
boat. In half an hour | will return.” 

As soon as he went away, I retired to the 
corner of a garret, where supposing myself to 
be alone, I fell on my knees, and repeated the 
morning office from my prayer-book, and ended 
by an invocation to our merciful father, asking 
for protection of his ruined church, and the 
restoration of a settled and virtuous government 
to my unhappy country. 

When about leaving the room, I met a man 
who came out of an adjoining apartment—he 
glanced at me a look of fury. What he meant 
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by it I could not then comprehend ; but the mo- 
ment 1 entered the bar-room, to which he fol- 
lowed me, 1 was accused by him of being a 
counter-revolutionist. Bonet had come back, 
and held a public journal in his hand, which he 
had been reading—he seemed in low spirits, 
and was hardly roused from his state of dejection 
by the harsh voice of my accuser. But when he 
threatened to take me before some committee of 
vigilance that hc named, my friend started from 
his seat, and asked what he meant? 

“ Why,” said he, “ I caught this man, who I 
take to be a spy from Conde’s army, in the very 
act of praying, which alone is proof of aristo- 
cracy. Who prays now but royalists? Have 
we not shut up all our churches, and written 
‘ everlasting sleep over our grave-yards?’” 

While he was speaking, I calmly surveyed his 
savage face—it was covered with bushy whis- 
kers and mustaches, and his whole costume was 
that of personal filthiness; and in this he was in 
perfect keeping with the enrages of that day. A 
man who was met in a cleanly garb, was called 
in their slang, a muscadin—an anti-republican. 
To stand the test of patriotism with those polluted 
Jacobins, the pre-requisite was a slovenly dress. 

“ Comrade,” said Bonet, in a soothing voice, 
“what can such a poor man as that have in 
common with the aristocracy or Conde? He 
follows me on my lawful business as a servant, 
and has nothing to do with politics—be seated 
then, and let us drink a cup a wine to Robes- 
pierre’s health.” But the fellow was in too fierce 
a humour to be coaxed. “I am,” said he, “ well 
known at the Jacobin club, and have sworn to 
be vigilant. Moreover, news has arrived from 
Paris, which you may see in the Journal, now in 
your hand, warning us to be on the look out for 
emigrating nobles and priests, and vowing ven- 
geance on any captain, who shall take them 
away; so, do you see, citizen, I will not meddle 
with you, because I know you; but it’s all a 
sham about this man being a servant; no servant 
speaks French as I heard him in his prayers just 
now, and I mean to have him up before the com- 
mittee.” 

* And pray,” said Bonet, “ what authority have 
you to meddle with travellers? Are not you the 
brother of the innkeeper, and barber of the 
house ?” 

“Tam all that,” cried he, “ and what is more, 
I am a member of the affiliated club of Jacobins, 
as I have already told you, and that shall be my 
warrant for examining this man.” 

We had the room to ourselves, fortunately. 
The varlet approached, and had the audacity to 
lay violent hands on me. My friend, a warm- 
hearted little Languedocian, sprang forward in 
my defence, and pulled him off, while I, seeing 
plainly that it was a matter of life or death, 
looked round for some weapon of defence, when 
fortunately recollecting the use that angry pea- 
sants make of their wooden shoes in battle, I 
seized one of mine, and applied it with such 
hearty good will against the hideous hairy mouth 
of the barber that he fell prostrate at my feet. 
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No one was a witness of our assault, nor were 
we slow in making our retreat—the field of 
battle was left to the bleeding foe—Bonet led 
the way to the wharf. As we hurried alon-, he 
told me that an accusation by such a miscreant 
as that Jacobin was a sentence of death; and 
then added that the orders from Paris contained 
in the journal that he had just been reading, were 
of so peremptory a character that the skippér 
positively refused to receive on board any one 
who had not a regular passport; and you have 
nothing left for it, my good father, but to make 
your way to Italy by land.” 

When we came to the sea side, Bonet des- 
patched the man who had charge of a boat be- 
longing to the coaster, and bade him tell the 
master, to proceed immediately on his voyage, 
and stop for him off the little town of Frontig- 
nac; then taking the oars he rowed across the 
bay. As soon as we had reached a mile or two 
on the smooth bosom of the Mediterranean, we 
considered ourselves safe, and in talking over 
our adventure, could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ing. “ This,” said 1,“ is my coup d’essai ; it is 
the first hard blow I ever gave a human being; 
but the caitiff seemed to thirst for my blood.” 

** And should he soon recover from his trance,” 
said my friend, “ he will have it yet. But 1 think 
we have sufficiently the start of him to put you 
in safety. You must get to Italy by the way of 
Switzerland or Savoy. My wagon waits in yon 
hamlet, by my orders, to take a few boxes of 
Frontignac to Montpelier, and in it you may 
go to that city. The wine ts to be delivered to my 
brother-in-law, a medical gentleman, to whom 
I will give you a line; for the rest you must trust 
to his friendship and your own prudence—he is 
worthy of all confidence, and will assist you wil- 
lingly.” 

As he spoke, we approached the skore, at a- 
distance of five miles from Cette. In a few mo- 
ments, Bonet had written with a pencil to his 
relation; my adieus, amid tears of gratitude, were 
made, and I was seated once more in the wagon. 
The ride to Montpelier was accomplished in a 
couple of hours, and I found myself a welcome 
guest in the good doctor’s house. 

I spent three days in a retired part of it, secure 
against every thing, except a domiciliary visit. 
There was not a single servant under his roof. 
The army had drawn off many of the men, and 
the disordered state of every profession did not 
afford the expense of a female. The wife and 
daughters executed all the domestic duties of the 
family; so that no fear was entertained of the 
malice or imprudence of hirelings—yet I began 
to feel the necessity of moving. My affair with 
the barber at Cette had occasioned some talk, 
and I did not like to loiter within the sphere of 
that Jacobin’s influence. Besides, if he should 
discover me, he might injure my worthy host; I, 
therefore, put in execution on the fourth day, a 
plan which he had suggested when I first ar- 
rived. 

The doctor was a director of a public botanical 
institution, or garden of plants, and he proposed 
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to obtain for me a commission to visit the moun- 
tains in the capacity of herbarist, by which 
means I might travel unmolested, he hoped, even 
into Savoy. I relished the scheme much, and 
having put on suitable clothes, and obtained an 
elementary book on botany, in order to recover 
what I had learned of that science at college, I 
retained my borrowed name of Peter Assiot, and 
started on my new vocation. 

My friend accompanied me in the evening to 
the garden, where I was introduced to the super- 
intendant, who gaye me written instructions. 
Four days had 1 spent in the conversation and 
society of this worthy friend—it was an ac- 
quaintance of no long standing certainly, yet 
our attachment was mutual and sincere—it had 
its source ia the sympathy and high-wrought 
sensibility which the dreadful condition of the 
community engendered. We embraced each 
other on the public road and amid darkness 
—our adieus were pronounced with a faultering 
tongue, for the sword of Damocles hung over 
our heads, and over that of every honest man in 
France. 

We parted. I took across road that led far 
away from the great thoroughfares, intending to 
pass the Rhone at the Pont Saint Esprit, or 
bridge of the Holy Ghost; and the event for 
several days did not disappoint the hope I enter- 
tained, that amongst the rustics of the villages, 
and magistrates of the small towns, I should get 
along unmolested. 

The country people, however, on the 8th day 
after 1 left Montpelier, appeared to be less 
tranquil; there were in all the hamlets indica- 
tions of insubordination and idleness. 1 asked 
no questions. My business was to get on towards 
the frontiers, unnoticed if possible, and without 
unnecessary intercourse with any.one. I there- 
fore traversed the villages, in perfect silence; 
wondering, nevertheless, what could draw the 
whole population of the district into groups of 
men and women, and produce the uneasiness 
which every where met myeye. This induced 
me to sequester myself from the observation of 
the common people, and seek a night’s lodging 
in the barn of some gentleman’s estate. With 
this view, about five o’clock in the afternoon 
of a sultry day, overcome with fatigue and 
anxiety, I turned from the road into an avenue 
that led toa pretty looking chateau. A chateau 
must not be mistaken for a fortified castle—it is 
well known that gentlemen’s country seats are 
so styled. Any capacious villa, constructed with 
white free stone, and having the exterior of 
a genteel modern house, is called a castle now 
a-days. 

1 sauntered up the long straight avenue, until 
I approached the house; then desirous to see the 
gardener or one of the servants, I took a right 
hand gravel walk, which led to an unenclosed 
shrubbery—there, stopping to look round, I 
heard footsteps, and in a few moments two ladies 
appeared—they seemed alarmed at the sight of 
a stranger. I took off my hat, and in manner 
and language the most respectful, explained the 








cause of my intrusion. This satisfied them; and 
after putting many questions about the temper of 
the people, they called the butler and gave me 
in charge to him. No sooner had he conducted 
me to the servant’s room, than the same ques- 
tions were asked by him, which being frankly 
answered to the best of my knowledge, we gra- 
dually became sociable and communicative ; so 
that in the course of an hour or two he had left 
nothing untold that I wished to hear. 

* You are,” said the old man, “ in the house of 
the ci-devant Count de Saintonge, who emigrated 
a year ago, and is now living abroad in very re- 
duced circumstances.” 

Here I interrupted him to enquire whether M. 
de Saintonge had not been ambassador to Spain ? 
And receiving an affirmative answer, I told him 
that I knew him personally; for I had seen him 
at our college about six years before, in com- 
pany with Monsieur de Brienne the Archbishop 
of Toulouse. He was then, as I remember, 
going to the springs of Barege, on his way to 
Madrid. 

“TI have served in his family twenty years,” 
resumed the butler; “ the elder lady of the two 
you saw, is a native of Spain, and wife to my 
absent master; the other is her daughter, born 
here, and now eighteen years of age. As you 
know the Count, you may recollect his hand- 
some person; he is as good too in heart as in 
looks. These ladies thinking that our country- 
men—F renchmen—would never molest females, 
and apprehending the possibility of a confiscation, 
should the estate be forsaken by the whole family, 
have had the courage to stay here and brave 
the storm. There was another cause that kept 
them :—the young lady is engaged to the son of 
one of the gencrals of the Republic: very fine 
men, both father and son; for you know that the 
army has many true patriots in it, who fight for 
their country disinterestedly, and have no share 
in the wicked doings of the government.” 

** No doubt at all of it,”’ said I, “ but go on.” 


“ Well, this son, who is himself a captain of ca-— 


valry, is passionately fond of my young mistress ; 
and we owe to his watchfulness and his father’s 
protection, all the quiet that we have hitherto en- 
joyed. We expect the lover here to-night, for his 
regiment is at no great distance, and he often gal- 
lops fifty miles a-day, backwards and forwards, to 
see that all is right at the chateau. We look with 
impatience for him just now, and the reason is, 
that there arrived a few days ago, at Sisteron, a 
small town a few miles off,a new and furious 
commissioner from Paris, charged with the sa- 
cred duty, as he calls it, of raising this district 
to the condition of thoroughgoing republicanism; 
and this he declares he will do immediately, by 
bringing every patrician house to a level with 
those of the peasants—who, he says, are the true 
‘sovereign people.’ He does not understand 
that kind of equality which lodges one family in 
a fine stone edifice while thousands of others 
dwell in mud buts. So, to cut the matter short, 
he has proclaimed to us all, that he means to 
give up the residences of the aristocracy to the 





flames; and this it is that has thrown the whole 
district into confusion, the signs of which you 
saw yourself all along the road. But what has 
encreased our alarm to-day is, that the good 
miller, who lives near the stream at the foot of 
the hill, and who is an old and faithful tenant, 
gave us notice a few hours ago, that from what 
he could learn, the threatened conflagration 
we begin to-night. He came up to warn the 
ladies, and invite them down to his house; ‘ for,’ 
said he,‘ you need not attempt to defend your- 
selves; the commissioner has bribed too many of 
the disaffected peasantry, by the promise of pil- 
lage. It would only causea useless waste of blood.’ 
But my mistress, who is a brave Castilian, and 
likes to see danger, before she flies from it, 
chooses to postpone her retreat until the enemy 
shall show himself. Besides, we have sometime 
ago, removed to a place of security, all our plate 
and other valuable property, and so reformed 
our once splendid establishment, that we have no 
body here now, except the cook, a waiting boy, 
who takes care of one horse, which is all we 
keep, and the daughter of a neighbour, who at- 
tends the two ladies, and milks a cow. What a 
falling off is all this,’ concluded the old butler— 
** Ah! believe me, sir, we shall never see things 
put to rights, until we get a king on the throne.” 

To this I responded most heartily; and then 
asked if he did not think the Countess would 
allow me a short interview. Her situation ap- 
peared to be critical, and I felt strongly inclined 
to advise and aid her; so I sent the butler into 
the parlour, with the respects of an humble ac- 
quaintance of the Count’s, who requested per- 
mission to see her. He brought me word that I 
might go in. On entering, I bowed to the two 
ladies, and told them that the character and rank 
of the Count were well known to me, and that 
my regard for him, had inspired me with the 
hope that 1 should make my services acceptable 
to his family, at a juncture so fraught with dan- 
ger as the present. 

“ Stranger,” the Countess answered, “‘ we may 
thank you, even if we should not trust you. This 
new commissioner has, indeed, alarmed us; yet 
the times cannot be so out of joint, as to autho- 
rise the fulfilment of his threats. How! licensea 
mob to pillage and burn the dwellings of unoffend- 
ing people! An act so cruel and useless will 
never be perpetrated by a public functionary. 
The nation is strangely deluded it is true, and fear- 
ful acts of atrocity have been committed. But, 
who are you, pray, who claim acquaintance with 
my husband ?”—“ This paper, madam, will show 
my present occupation.—(I gave her the letter of 
instructions from the garden of plants.)—It is an 
employment that may carry me beyond the 
frontiers; perhaps among the Alps. If in my 
travels I can convey news from you to the Count, 
1 will do it with pleasure. Your situation, just 
now, is full of difficulty and danger. I offer to 
watch the threatened proceedings of this night.” 

‘“* That is very good in you,” said Madame de 
Saintonge, “ and as we are but feebly protected, 
I accept your offer. Should we be assailed and 
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driven hence, cur retreat will be down to the 
house of a faithful dependant. Yet our fears 
may deceive us. What mctive for such excesses! 
Transgressions must have their limits; and, in 
this instance, no advantage can be gained of a 
political character.” 

“ Ah, Madam! what may not a people do, who 
have ignominiously executed the eldest son of 
our holy church; a people unrestrained a 
the sacredness of kingly majesty! If our aug 
monarch was denied justice or mercy, what bar- 
rier can his humble subjects oppose? No, ladies, 
believe me, an infuriate and rebellious populace, 
led on by this new man from Paris, will spare 
nothing; and I should be glad to see you even 
now, before it be too late, withdraw to the mil- 
ler’s house, which the butler tells me is open to 
you.” 

They declined going, however, and after 
thanking me, in a tone of friendly confidence, 
they pointed to a small door, through which they 
could pass unobserved, in case of alarm, to a 
terrace that overhung the garden, down which 
lay the shortest road to the miller’s. 

I returned to the butler’s room, where, amid 
sad forebodings, 1 waited until nine o’clock, at 
which time I left the house, intending to take my 
station in the barn, where I thought I could be 
most useful, particularly in giving timely alarm; 
and if no disturbance took place, I could repose 
very comfortably on the hay. It was a dark 


night. The old servant accompanied me with a 


lantern. We ascended a ladder to the hay-loft, 
where he pointed to a clean corner. ‘“ There is 
a snug place,” said he,“ for you to sleep on; 
and if any one comes, please to take notice of 
this door; it leads into a back passage, as you 
may see, from the end of which are steps to the 
harness room, whence you can escape to the 
back of the barn; and should you have occasion 
for an offensive weapon, here is a rustic’s pike, 
that may, peradventure, serve you a good 
turn.” 

As he spoke, he took from a corner, a large 
pitchfork, which he placed in my hand. “ It is 
very well to possess it,” said I; “a strong case 
may occur to justify the use of it- And now good 
night, old man; depend upon my watchfulness 
and friendship.” 

The butler withdrew, and I sat down on the 
hay. There I listened to every noise, with an 
attentive ear, for more than an hour, when the 
sound of voices came suddenly upon me, and 
close to the door. I started on my feet, and 
moved to the back gallery. Two men stept on 
to the floor, just beneath me. They spoke patois, 
a provincial dialect with which 1 was well ac- 
quainted. ‘“ The commissioner from Paris,” said 
one, “will look after this chateau himself, it 
seems, because it belongs to a great aristocrat, 
who has run away. He is just behind us, and 
we must make haste and saddle the horse, which 
is to be seized for the army. he says.” —* That’s 
as it may be,” replied the other, holding up his 
lantern to the peg where the saddle and bridle 
bung. The horse was soon equipt and taken 
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out; and immediately after they returned with a 
third person, who announced himself as chief of 
the party, by the authoritative tone of his voice. 
I stood motionless, with the pitchfork in my hand, 
watching the trio, who stopt near the hay mow. 
“ Give me the candle,” cried the commission ; 
“do you hesitate? I myself, then, will kindle 
the republican bonfire;” and so saying, he ap- 
plied the light to the hay, and in a moment all 
was ina blaze. ‘ Now,” added he, “ 1 shall be 
able to see without you. Make haste and help 
your companions, who are demolishing the op- 
pressor’s castle.”’ 

The raging flames were not more fierce than 
the feeling of indignation that possessed me. I 
retreated through the harness room, ran round 
the barn, with my pitchfork well poised for 
battle, and met the commission face to face. 
He was just stepping from the stable door to 
mount his horse. At sight of me, the incendiary 
started aside, and drew his sword. ‘“ Who art 
thou?” cried he.—* Wretch,” said I, “I am, I 
hope, the vengeful instrument of high heaven, to 
punish the author of this desolation.””’ He shrunk 
before my voice and upraised arm; for cruel 
men are commonly cowards. I advanced upon 
him, and with one vigorous thrust, put the double 
pronged weapon into his body; then, nerved by 
the vehemence of my wrath, with strength almost 
supernatural, I took the bleeding corse, and 
flung it into the fire. 

“ Thou deyil,”’ I exclaimed, thy carcass shall 
feed the flames, which thine own guilty hands 
have kindled.” The wretch’s sword lay at my 
feet—I snatched it up and mounted the horse. 
A noon-day’s sun could not have cast a stronger 
flood of light on every object around, than did 
the crackling blaze from the barn. I traversed 
the park at full speed, and dismounted at a ba- 
lustrade near the terrace. Throwing the reins 
over a post, I approached the door, indicated by 
the ladies: it wag shut. The house resounded 
with riotous voices, in the din of which 1 heard 
the cries of women. I returned to the court-yard 
and entered the great door, which had been 
forced open; and rushing up stairs, sword in 
hand, reached the room from which the distress- 
ing screams issued. The house was already on 
fire: large mirrors and other fragile furniture, 
lay in shattered ruins under my feet: the glare 
of the stables shone in dazzling lustrewpon this 
demolished splendour: every thing f met was 
suited to sustain the rage by which I was ani- 
mated. I entered the room undaunted; nor was 
this courage misplaced even in the bosom of an 
ecclesiastic, when exercised for the protection 
of innocent and helpless females. Madame de 
Saintonge stood before me, threatened by a ruf- 
fian, who held a knife to her heart, swearing that 
if she did not divulge the secret deposite of her 
plate and money, he would take her life. Irri- 
tated by her firm refusal, the deed was about 
being perpetrated, when my avenging arm cut 
him down. The brave Spanish woman recog- 
nised me immediately ,and cried out, “ Stranger, 
generous stranger, I thank you; but fly to the 
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rescue of my child beset by a villain in the 
alcove.” I turned to obey, but I was not des- 
tined to achieve the victory single-handed. A 
young man entered the room at that very mo- 
ment, and attracted by the imploring cries of the 
daughter, outstript me in speed, discharged his 
pistol and slew the licentious boor, with whom 
she was struggling. This new ally was Jules, 
the accepted lover of the young lady. The sud- 
den appearance, however, of her best friend and 
protector, the horrible situation from which she 
was rescued, the sight of the blood around, threw 
her into a state of insensibility. I approached, 
and saw at once that it was nothing more than a 
fainting fit, which the fresh air and cool water 
would soon cure, and directed in a voice of com- 
mand rather than entreaty, the young gentleman 
to assist me to take her to the fountain in the 
garden. The flames were moving rapidly to- 
wards us; our bloody tragedy had left no enemy 
alive to testify against us, and we had nothing to 
do, but to get out of the house as quick as possi- 
ble. Transported to the basin of the jette d’eau 
at the foot of the terrace, the young lady soon 
revived. On our way down the back stairs, we 
stopt a moment to contemplate with deep sor- 
row, the body of the faithful butler, who was~ 
early sacrificed in defending his mistress and her 
daughter, against the two assailants who perished 
in the manner I have just related. 

Before we left the fountain, the miller came to 
us, im an agony of grief; he could do nothing but 
wring his hands and look on. We ourselves had 
paused a moment to contemplate the dreadful 
scene. Above,the people seemed drunk with 
joy, singing revolutionary songs and dancing the 
Carmagnole, while loud explosions of gunpowder 
rent asunder the larger pieces of furniture. 
From the roof the flames rose high in the air, 
scattering fragments of slate far around; in the 
distance, the stables and out-houses burnt with 
fury ; and still further, near the horizon, were to 
be seen the incendiary works of the same demon 
of destruction, who had caused the ruin over 
which we stood musing in silent grief. 

* Let us turn from this sight,” said the Coun- 
tess, “ and go down to our kind neighbours.” 

“ You will find in the yard,” said I to the mil- 
a **a horse, which I beg you to bring along.” 

ules directed him to bring his horse likewise to 
the mill, as he had jeft him near mine. 

An escape with life from such a calamity, was 
suited to diminish the regret produced by the 
conflagration, and to fill the heart with gratitude; 
no sooner, therefore, had we reached the little 
sitting room in the miller’s house, than yielding 
to my invitation, we fell on our knees, while I 
sent forth a short ejaculation of thanks for our 
preservation. Refreshed by this holy commu- 
nion with high heaven, we related to each other 
the events that had brought about a result so 
romantic. 

* On my way to visit you,” said Jules, “ I stopt 
at Sisteron, to dine with my mother; and there, 
receiving a hint of the intentions of the commis- 
sioner, I hastened to your succour.”—** And for 


| enacted in this sanguinary conflict. 





my part,” said I to the ladies and the young offi- 
cer, to whom I had been introduced as the hum- 
ble friend of the Countess, “I scarcely know 
myself, when I stop to consider the part 1 have 
Which of 
us can explain in the philosophy of life, how it 
has happened that I, accustomed to none other 
than the quietest paths of our terrestrial pilgrim- 

» inculcating by precept—by example— 


| and, my friends, let me add, by profession, the 
christian doctrine ‘to bear and forbear,’ ap- 


pearing on all occasions, unto this day, save one, 
a peaceable and inoffensive man, should so sud- 
denly have been fortified with the heart of a lion, 
and with the arm of a practised warrior, and have 
slain within an hour two human beings.” 

“ Two!” exclaimed the Countess. “ Ah, the 
dreadful necessity! But what other, master 
Peter, beside my assailant ?” 

I looked round to be certain that we were 
alone, and then I said in a suppressed voice— 
“that other was Robespierre’s commissioner 
himself !—the author of all this ruin.” 

“How!” they all exclaimed, “ the commis- 
sioner ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “‘ and you shall hear the manner 
in which 1 gave him exact retributive justice— 
fire for fire!” Thereupon I related briefly, my 
adventure at the barn and the capture of the 
horse. 

“ This is truly amazing,” said the Countess ; 
‘“* but you have done too much good to be safe 
here, and we must hide ourselves in some other 
corner, until the storm blows over.” Then 
calling the miller in, who had just arrived with 
the horses, asked if he could take her and Miss 
Saintonge a few miles in the market cart? to 
which, giving an affirmative answer :—‘ Let us 
immediately depart then for Sisteron, and beg a 
temporary shelter of the mother of Ju/es. Our 
two friends will escort us on horseback.” This 
arrangement was forthwith adopted, and we took 
the high road to Sisteron,a populous town, about 
a couple of leagues off, which we reached at 
early dawn, and stopt at the house of Jules’ mo- 
ther. I dismounted to hand the Countess from 
the cart, and in taking leave, told her that I 
should put up the horse, subject to her order, at 
the inn where I intended to breakfast, and then 
pursue my journey on foot. 

* On foot,” said she, “ that will never do. 
Take the horse with you, as a small notice of a 
debt which I can never acquit; no, my worthy 
friend, he will not pay you the hundredth part of 
what we owe you. He has been valiantly won by 
your own hand, and will, no doubt, contribute to 
your ease and comfort; then let me have the 
pleasure of presenting him to you. If I mistake 
not, sir, the accustomed indulgences of your real 
rank in life, so different from the station 1 see 
you in, will make him a welcome companiop ;” 
and she added, with much feeling, “ should the 
misfortunes of our country ever have an end, 1 
may give Peter, the sometime counterfeit herb- 
arist, when he visits me again, a reception more 
in accordance with his true condition in society, 
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and a heart-felt testimony, I hope, of the warm- 
est esteem and friendship.” 

To all this, I made a suitable reply, and kissed 
the hand which the fair lady presented to ne, as 
she turned to enter the house of her friend. Hav- 
ing saluted her youn : companions, I hast : ed to 
the tavern, whence, after breakfast, I turned the 
horse’s head towards the frontier town of Em- 
brun, which was not more than thirty miles “y 
Sisteron. 

Before dark I arrived at the gate of the last 
town, which lay between me and the land of 
safety. And here, on the eastern verge of the 
republic, 1 expected, of course, to meet with 
greater vigilance than I had yet observed. My 
road was through a fortified city, which, to use a 
military phrase, was not to be turned : the watch- 
ful garrison forbade all hope of that. Resolved, 
then, to follow the straight and legal way, and 
solicit of the constituted authority leave to pass 
on, for the purpose of continuing my botanic 
pursuits, beyond the limits of France, I boldly 
entered the town of Embrun. 

The very worst principles of the revolution 
were in full activity in this town. Hypocrites 
and fanatics ruled there, and exercised their au- 
thority with despatch and cruelty. No quarter 
was given to the votary of religion, or even of the 
moral duties of life; and any one entertaining 
Notions at all favourable to the ancient regime, 
or old order of things, either in reference to poli- 
tics or religion, was immediately sacrificed as 
an enemy to the state. Aceusation, trial, exe- 


cution, all followed in quick succession; for the 
monsters, in their work of extirpation, called it 
republican mercy, to put a prisoner out of misery 
with despatch. The guillotine was kept in per- 


manent action. Four distinguished disciples of 
the new school of liberty, regulated every thing 
under the name of Comite de Surete Publique, 
three of whom were truly ferocious. One, how- 
ever, who acted as president, possessed some 
redeeming qualifications, and now and then, 
helped to temper the sanguinary propensities of 
his colleagues, two of whom could neither read 
nor write, and were by profession low mechanics. 
Some of this I learned from the innkeeper, who 
showed me the town hall where these patent 
patriots, to whom 1 was obliged to apply for a 
pass, held their meetings. 

In order to show their devotedness to liberty, 
they had discarded their French names, and 
assumed those of the great men of Greece and 
Rome. Thus the president styled himself 4ris- 
tides, while the other three took the appellations 
of Brutus, Cato,and Torquatus. Aristides, the 
president, had been upon some civic mission to a 
body of troops that was stationed a few miles to 
the east, and happened to return to the board of 
the committee, the next morning after my arri- 
val. I stood near an open doorin an adjoining 
room, when he took his seat at the opening of the 
business of the day, and was informed by his im- 
maculate companions, that, during his absence, 
an aristocratic merchant had been sent to the 
guillotine, for hoarding assignats : “ A practice,” 





said Brutus, “so contrary to our republican 
maxims, that we are determined to put an cnd to 
it; for money in the body politic, so often com- 
pared to blood in the human system, must circu- 
late, or the corporation becomes languid and 
sickly—one nimble franc is worth more than 
two dead—acting upon this sound doctrine, we 
sent the miser to the national razor; and meam 
now, by thy good leave, dear Aristides be 
to divide the sleepy treasure among our 
selves; giving thee one fourth, as a matter of 
right.” , 

“* How much does it amount tu?” asked the 
president. 

** Sixteen thousand livres,” was the aiswer. 

“ Give it to the army,” said he, “I will have 
nothing to do with it. If the man, whom you 
have sacrificed, was guilty of incivism, take his 
money and put it into the military chest; our 
soldiers require it. I have been shocked at their 
destitute state, which I witnessed myself yester- 
day.” 

“ The soldiers!” bawled out Torquatus: “ what 
are they to us? If they want money, let them 
use their swords; a sabre briskly handled, will 
cut as well asa guillotine: and I say, brothers 
Brutus and Cato, make the division into three 
parts, if Aristides is squeamish.”—* Undoubtéd- 
ly,” was their answer, and he forthwith began to 
count it over, for that purpose. 

I remained transfixed with astonishment, not 
only at the rapacity of these men, but at the in- 
cautious way in which they exercised it. No 
one was in the apartment with me, it is true, ex- 
cept the official messenger, who said he could 
not introduce me before the bell of the committee 
should ring. It is possible that they thought 
themselves alone. At any rate, no notice was 
taken of their proceedings by my companion, 
whose attendance seemed to be divided between 
this board and a court room, which was entered 
by a door from the chamber in which I sat. I 
had then nothing to do but to listen to the sequel 
of this curious dispute. 

The president, who really appeared to be a 
sincere enthusiast, and well disposed man, show- 
ed strong signs of disgust. He had just returned, 
as I have said, from a visit to a military corps, 
in which he perceived a more moderate and 
much more honest display of patriotism. There 
he saw the soldiers faithful, although without pay 
and ragged and barefooted. What a contrast, 
with the selfishness, robbery and cruelty of the 
civil government. Struck with remorse, he de- 
termined, it would seem, to withdraw from this 
den of thieves. Indeed, I subsequently learnt, 
that he had resolved from that moment, to give 
his services to his country, as a volunteer in the 
army. - 

The person who made these reflections, was a 
young man of only 23 years of age; not possessed 
of any shining parts, but living, as he did, ina 
remote corner of the republic, and animated by 
an honest zeal for the good of the commonwealth, 
he had risen, even with moderate talents, to the 
head of the important committee, over which he 
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presided. One of our proverbs says:—Au Roy- 
aume des aveugles les borgnes sont Rois ;—In the 
kingdom of the blind, one-eyed persons are 
kings; and just so it was with Aristides. There 
were not many at any time well educated at 
Embrun, except the professionally learned, and 
they had long since been driven into exile. Few 
then were left, who could even read and write; 
and this was the cause of his sudden promotion. 
When I stood listening in the anti-chamber, I, 
of course, was ignorant of some of these particu- 
lars, which circumstances revealed to me the 
next day, as the reader will see in due time. 
Representations had been made to him by the 
officers of the corps he had just visited, on the 
neglected state of the troops, and pecuniary aid 
was earnestly solicited. Aristides promised to 
do his best ; and very opportune, indeed, was the 
receipt of this money now in the hands of his 
colleagues, It was legally forfeited he hoped; 
at any rate the plundered o. ner was not there 
to claim it; and far better would it be to bestow 
it on the military, than on the rogues, who in- 
tended to pocket it, even to the exclusion of the 
president. On former occasions he had endea- 
voured to persuade them into the right path, but 
his remonstrances generally produced discontent, 
and sometimes rudeness ; but no rupture had yet 
taken place; nor did he intend to foment one; 
for he did not think himself strong enough to 
denounce them openly. He merely gave them 


to understand by his irritated looks, and formal 


call for the business of the day (ringing his bell 
at the same time, to learn whether any one wait- 
ed to be introduced) how much he disapproved 
of their conduct. 

Brutus, at the sound of the bell, hastily re- 
placed the money in bis pocket, and catching at 
the same moment, a glance from the angry eye 
of the president, insolently exclaimed: “ Hark 
ye, young man, let me give thee a piece of ad- 
vice; dismiss that air of importance, and recol- 
lect that we are thy equals; that this is the peo- 
ples’ committee, where discretion and secrecy is 
expected. We are friends, I hope; but should 
I be mistaken, 1 need not tell thee, how easily 
three can overcome one.” 

As he finished speaking, the messenger bade 
me follow him into the room. 

* Who hast got there, thou son of Typhon?” 
enquired Brutus. 

* He is a traveller, who wants a passport, and 
can tell his own story, I suppose.” 

The committee was immediately called to or- 
der, each member sitting with a red cap on his 
head, while the president held his pen ready to 
write down the proces verbal. 

“ Approach the table, citizen, and let us know 
thy will,” said he. 

“T am,” I said, “an itinerant herbarist, duly 
commissioned to gather medicinal and other 
plants, for the botanic garden of Montpelier.” 

“ And what's thy name?” asked the president, 
as he surveyed me with a searching look. 

“ Peter Assiot,” I replied. 

“* Show thy passport.” 





1 took from my pocket the order of the Mont- 
pelier gardener, and gave it to Torquatus, who 
happened to be nearest to me; but that repre- 
sentative of the peoples’ lives and fortunes, not 
knowing how to read, handed it to Cato, who, 
for the same good reason, passed it on to the 
Presid nt. 

“ This paper,” said he, after reading it, “‘ is not 

assport ; have you nothing else to show ?” 

* No, citizen, and my business here, is to soli- 
cit a written order, with which I may continue 
my vocation, among the mountains of Savoy.” 

“ But, Peter,” cried the petulent and over- 
bearing Brutus; “ plain Peter! I say; (and it is 
lucky for thee that it is not Saint Peter, for 
thou knowest that all saints are banished from 
France;) tell us how it happens that thou art 
without a passport, and demandest to go beyond 
the frontier! Dost not know that he is reputed 
a suspected man who travels without a certificate 
of civism ?” 

To that question I made no answer; in truth, 
his arrogant manner took me by surprise, and 
for a moment I felt confounded and could not 
speak. 

“ How!” cried he, “ tongue-tied! surrounded 
as we are by conspirators, the reign of terror 
must exercise all its might. Brother Cato seru- 
tinize rigidly.” 

it occurred to me, that as I had no satisfactory 
document to show, in the form of a passport, that 
they might be soothed by gentle language, and I 
accordingly called upon the president, whom 1 
addressed, and entreated to encourage the sci- 
ences, by assisting me in a study so useful and 
agreeable; contributing to the comfort of the 
sick and delight of the healthy. But while I was 
speaking, citizen Cato began his scrutiny. The 
first thing this Roman Senator did, was to thrust 
his hand into my pocket; under the pretence of 
finding traitorous papers, but with the hope of 
laying his hand on my pocket book, and trans- 
ferring what assignats might be there into the 
common fund of plundered money. And it would 
perhaps, at that moment, have been as well for 
me, if a packet of paper assignats had met his 
rapacious grasp, instead of what he seized, if I 
may judge by the effect it had against me, in the 
eyes of those reprobates. Cato drew forth for 
the inspection of Brutus, my breviary ; my well 
thumbed prayer-book. This was a precious 
discovery of itself; but how horror-stricken the 
rogues appeared, when on looking at the first 
leaf, they saw my real name and profession !— 
This was, indeed, a strange piece of forgetfulness 
on my part. The book had belonged to me many 
years, and the offices which I recited daily led 
me to the perusal, generally, of a certain num- 
ber of pages, which opened habitually, as it were, 
of their own accord, while the blank sheet in 
front was wholly forgotten, because I never had 
occasion to refer to it. 

* Ah, ah! exclaimed Brutus, joy glistening in 
his eye, “* Thou art then a priest,a refractory 
Benedictine! Thou art, most reverend father,” 
added he, with an air of irony and exultation ; 
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“thou artadead man! This book alone con- 


demns thee!” 

The book was put into the hands of Aristides, 
who saw plainly that I was a disguised religious. 
On such occasions, there was very little form or 
process; an order of arrest and accusation, was 
made out for the court, which sat in an adjoining 
room; the jail was in the yard opposite, and be- 
tween the two buildings, stood the guillotine 
that a prisoner outlawed, as all non-confo 
priests were, required only to be identified; that 
done, he was led to the scaffold. 

I saw the extent of my danger, and waited with 
calmness and perfect presence of mind to be led 
forth to execution; the grave seemed open to 
receive me, and in the language of the malignant 
Brutus, I was a dead man! . But the president, 
instead of dismissing me with harshness, compli- 
mented me on my composure, and in language 
respectful and consoling, told me that the com- 
mittee would listen to any extenuating plea that 
1 might be disposed to offer. 

Whether this was meant as a mock display of 
fairness, or to give me a chance of defence, I did 
not know ; but thinking it necessary to say some- 
thing, and looking upon myself as a condemned 
man, I believed it to be a suitable opportunity 
to let them hear the whole truth, and thus ad- 
dressed them:—“ It would not become me, a 
minister of the high God, in which character [ 
now stand before you, to prevaricate; and if 
ever death can be met with courage, it is when 
the victim dies by such evidence as you have 
brought against me. You adduce as sole cause of 
my condemnation, the holy book of your Master 
and of mine; a book more dear to me thana 
thousand lives. It has been my companion and 
comforter here on earth, and you now make it 
my passport to heaven. Truly, citizens, when I 
came here to ask Jeave to travel a short journey 
among men, I did not expect that you were pre- 
paring for me a certificate of such rare value, 
for a journey to that bourn from which no tra- 
veller returns. 

“ This then is a revolutionary committee! Fa- 
ther of mercy in what times do we live! The 
fair land of beautiful France, with the millions 
of virtuous people, held in thraldom, and made 
to tremble before a few mistaken enthusiasts and 
designing chiefs. You said something about laws 
and outlawry. Where are your laws and who 
made them? Was it the handful of cannibals, 
who gorge on the blood and treasure of their 
countless victims? Wherever I cast my eye, I see 
slaughtered brothers, devastated fields and ruined 
towns, Your committee rooms are other caves 
of Cacus, whose avenues seem covered with hu- 
man remains, while they themselves are filled 
with the vapour of guilt and the smell of the 
charnel house. Iam ready and willing to quit 
this infected atmosphere; and in asking a bless- 
ing from heaven on my wretched country, I pray 
Tor the forgiveness and reformation of you, my 
murderers.” 

In the latter part of this short speech, I spoke 
with too much rapidity and animation to bejin- 
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the cause of my visit. 


terrupted. It was a sharp reproof, I own, and 
delivered in language rather more free, than was 
usually tolerated in that soi-disant hall of liberty, 
and it made their red caps shake with rage. 
Personal violence would have followed, had not 
Aristides restrained his companions. “ Becalm,” 
my dear colleagues,” he cried, “ the executioner 
will carry to this fanatic our vengeance and our 
answer. Take him to prison; let a file of sol- 
diers be called; [ will myself convey to the tri- 
bunal, our accusation and our proofs.” 

As he ceased speaking, I saw him put my 
breviary in his pocket; and the messenger who 
introduced me to the committee, having seized 
me by the arm, led me to jail. 

I may as well relate here, what took yieae 
among these gentlemen after I left them. As 
soon as the storm had subsided, and they. ha@ 
resumed their seats, they made themselves merry 
with my last solemn apostrophe. It was an oc- 
currence well suited to cheer their tiger hearts. 
To cut off the head of an insolent and refractory 
priest! Nothing had happened for a long time 
so satisfactory and delightful. 

Aristides took advantage of this change of 
temper, gave his hand to Brutus in token of re- 
conciliation, and begged to be indulged with the 
fraternal hug; a favour which was forthwith 
granted, when they sprung into each other’s 
arms and kissed cheeks. The president dissem- 
bled; but if ever hypocrisy was excusable it was 
on this occasion; for his object was to obtain as 
much of the treasure, pocketed by Brutus, as he 
could, in order to take it immediately to the 
army. Being good friends again, he proposed to 
him to reserve for his two colleagues and himself 
six thousand livres, and let him have ten thou- 
sand for the suffering soldiers. ‘It will be a 
patriotic gift,” said he, coaxingly, “ worthy of 
such good citizens as you are! and you may pay 
your own admirable civic services with two 
thousand livres a-piece—what say you, my var 
lued associates, Torquatus and Cato?” 

They yielded with reluctance, counted out the 
money, and adjourned the meeting. 

I was locked up in a dismal hole, where amid 
profound silence, and solitude, not the smallest 
ray of light penetrated, so that nothing could be 
seen to withdraw my mind, “ purged of fear and 
terror,” from the all absorbing thoughts of ap- 
proaching death. I spent the day in prayer and 
preparation for that awful change. It seemed 
inevitable, and I felt resigned. At the tenth hour, 
as nearly as I could judge, I threw myself on a 
heap of loose straw in the corner, some- 
what surprised at the ve; for I ex- 
pected the usual detpateln have been ex- 
Calm and submissive, 1 
slept soundly for. four hours, when about two in 
the morning, I was wakened by the unlocking of 
the door, and on opening my eyes, saw a man 
standing near me with a lamp imhis hand. He 
spoke, and I recognised the voice of Aristides. 
] rose refreshed and told him I was ready. 

“* Be silent,” said he, “ while I impart to you 
Lam just going to set off 
* 
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for the camf in this neighbourhood, and mean to 
remain witijthe army as a volunteer; for 1 am 
sick of the‘disorder that prevails here: more 
especially am I horrified and disgusted at the 
innocent blood, which these monsters shed daily; 
and am determined, reverend father, not to have 
your death on my heart. You have not yet been 
called to the tribunal; no accusation or proof 
exists there against you; andI now restore to 
you the book which alone could condemn you. 
The jailor is a creature of mine, and partakes of 
my aversion at what is passing. He has three 
persons in prison, including you, who are to be 
arraigned for trial to-morrow; I have myself 
written the word éwo instead of three on his re- 
gister; and he knows that I have power to open 
this prison to whom | please. Follow me then; 
your horse and baggage are on the outside of the 
eastern gate, and the officer of the night station- 
ed there is my friend.”’ 

What an unexpected deliverance! Nor was I 
slow or tame in uttering my acknowledgments. 
Aristides listetied to them in silence a few mo- 
ments, and then resumed thus :— 

“In protecting you, Reverend Dom Andras, 
I am doing this night a truly christian act; for I 
am not only forgiving an enemy, but saving his 
life.” 

* An enemy !” exclaimed I. 

“ Yes,” one whose early hopes were blasted by 
your agency; one from whom his very parents 
turned in scorn and reprobation, and whose for- 
tune seemed wrecked forever; I am the expelled 
WNebon, the charity scholar of the king, driven 
from college by your decree; and driven thence, 
innocent of the offence of which I was accused. 
Think not that I would take all this risk and 

ble for a stranger; no, my father, it would 

adventuring myself gratuitously; but when I 
recognised in you an ancient professor, the relic, 
as it were, of a magnificent institution, over- 
thrown by the vehemence and zeal of ignorant 
reformers, I felt disposed to forgive the injury I 
had received, and to protect you if I could. I 
knew you the moment you appeared before me, 
and immediately resolved in my heart to aid you. 
Since your confinement here, 1 have prepared 
my plan, which is unknown to every person ex- 
cept one, and he is an officer of our garrison, 
who was a scholar, cotemporary with me, and 
under your care. He entertains none but the 
kindest recollection of you, and contributed long 
since to weaken my resentment, by placing my 
case before me, as one of strong presumptive 
guilt. This young officer is Lacastre, who has 
procured the apggintment of chief of the guard 
for this night, at the Savoy gate, and waits for us 
theré; please then, follow me, in order that I 
may introduce him to you.” As he ceased to 
speak;he gave me a passport, in case I should 
meet a detachment of troops that had taken pos- 
session of Savoy. 

With augmented surprise at this discovery, [ 
embraced'the worthy Nebori, and left the prison. 
Darkness favoured our passage through the 
great street that leads to the eastern gate. All 
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the town slumbered in profound silence. Nebon, 
perfectly well acquainted with the mud holes and 
other impediments, so common in the streets of 
our cities, gave me his arm, and conducted me 
in safety to his companion, Captain Lacastre, 
who accompanied us through the gate, and threw 
himself into my arms, with every expression of 
a most affectionate recognition. A short time 
was allowed me to thank him for this good action, 
and to bestow upon him a paternal benediction. 
Nebon’s horse waited by the side of mine. We 
mounted and_galloped off on a good road for four 
miles without speaking a word, when my friend 
stopt to tell me that the little town of Barcello- 
nette, the first in Piedmont, lay on my left hand, 
not more than two leagues distant, and that 1 
could easily get there by day light, when all 
danger would be over; adding that his road was 
on the straight course south. He then took me 
respectfully by the hand, raised his hat, and left 
me. 

This generous, this magnanimous proceeding, 
drew a flood of tears from my eyes; I wept like 
a child, and for a long while was so overcome, 
as scarcely to mind the gait of my horse. Day 
was breaking, and the possibility of some new 
obstacle falling in my way, roused me; I quick- 
ened his pace, and a little after sunrise entered 
the land of safety, and prosecuted my journey 
industriously, until I arrived at Turin, where 1 
met with a most hearty welcome from the Prince. 
As to Nebon,I add here with much pleasure, 
that he soon obtained a commission, and gradu- 
ally rose to the command of a regiment, and 
performed ever after the part of a good soldier 
and a good Frenchman. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


I saw a mourner standing at eventide over the 
grave of one dearest to him on earth. The me- 
mory of joys that were past came crowding on 
his soul. “ And is this,” said he, “ all that re- 
mains of one so loved and so lovely? I call, but 
no voice answers. Oh! my loved one will not 
hear! O death! inexorable death! what hast 
thou done? Let me be down and forget my sor- 
rows in the slumber of the grave?” 

While he thought thus in agony, the gentle 
form of Christianity came by. She bade him 
look upward, and to the eye of faith the heavens 
were disclosed. He heard the song and trans- 
port of the great multitude which no man can 
There were the 
spirits of the just made perfect—there, the spirit 
of her he mourned! Their happiness was pure, 
permanent, perfect. The mourner then wiped 
the tears from his eyes, took courage and thank- 
ed God :—“ All the days of my appointed time,” 
said he, “ will I wait till my change come;” and 
he returned to the duties of life no longer sor- 
rowing as those who have no hope. 

—» —— 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his tem- 
per; but he is more excellent, who can suit his 
temper te any circumstances. 
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DRYBURGH ABBEY. 


BY Cc. SWAIN. 


’T was morn—but not the ray which falls the summer 

When beauty walks in gladness forth, with all her light and song; 
’T was morn—but mist and cloud hung deep upon the lonely vale, 
And shadows, like the wings of death, were out upon the gale. 


For he whose spirit woke the dust of nations into life— 

‘That o’er the waste and barren earth spread flowers and fruitage rife— 
Whose genius, like the sun, illumed the mighty realms of mind— 

Had fied for ever from the fame, love, friendship of mankind! 


To wear a wreath in glory wrought his spirit swept afar, 

Beyond the soartng wing of thought, the light of moon or star; 

To drink immortal waters, free from every taint of earth— 

To breathe before the shrine of life, the souree whence worlds had birth! 


There was wailing on the early breeze, and darkness in the sky, 
When, with sable plume, and cloak, and pall, a funeral train swept by! 
Methought—St. Mary shield us well!—that other forms moved there, 
Tham those of mortal brotherhood, the noble, young, and fair! 


Was it a dream?—how oft in sleep, we ask, “Can this be true” 
Whilst warm imagination paints her marvels to our view;— 
Earth’s glory seems a tarnish’d crown to that which we behold, 

When dreams enchant our sight with things whose meanest garb is gold! 


Was it a dream?. lhought the “dauntless Harold” passed me by— 
The proud “FitzJames,” with martial step, and dark, intrepid eye; 
That “Marmion’s” haughty crest was there, a mourner for his sake; 
And she, the bold, the beautiful, swee “ Lady of the Lake.” 








The “Minstrel,” whose last lay was o’er, whose broken harp lay low, 
And with him glorious “Waverley,” with glance and step of woe; 
And “Stuart’s” voice rose there, as when, ‘midst fate’s disastrous war, 
Heled the wild, ambitious, proud, and brave “Ich Ian Vohr.” 


Next, marvelling at his sable suit, the “ Dominie” stalk’d past, 

With “Bertram,” “‘Julia” by his side, whose tears were flowing fast; 
“Guy Mannering,” too, moved there, o’erpower’d by that afflicting sight; 
And “Merrillies,” as when she wept on Ellangowan’s height. 


Solemn and grave, ‘‘Monkbans” approached, amidst that burial line; 
And “Ochiltree” leant o’er his staff, and mourn’d for “Auld lang synel” 
Slow march’d the gallant “McIntyre,” whilst “Lovel” mused alone; 
For once “Miss Wardour’s” image left that bosom’s faithful throne! 


With coronach, and arms reversed, forth came ‘(Mac Gregor’s” clan— 

Red “Dougal’s” cry peal’d shrill and wild—“Rob Roy’s” bold brow looked wan; 
The fair “Diana” kissed her cross, and bless’d its sainted ray; 

And “‘Wae is me;” the “Bailie” sighed, “that I should see this day!” 


Next rode in melancholy guise, with sombre vest and scarf, 

Sir Edward, Laird of Ellieglaw, the far-renowned “Black Dwarf,” 
Upon his left, in bonnet blue, and white locks flowing free— 

The pious sculptor of the grave—stood “Old Mortality!” 


“Balfour of Burley,” “Claverhouse,” the “Lord of Evandale,” 

And stately “Lady Margaret,” whose woe might nought avail! 

Fierce “Bothwell!” on his charger black, as from the conflict won; 

And pale “Habakkuk Mucklewrath,” who cried “‘God’s will be done!” 


And like a rose, a young white rose, that blooms mid wildest scenes, 
Passed she—the modest, eloquent, and virtuous “‘ Jeanie Deans;” 
And “Dumbiedikes,” that silent laird, with love too deep to smile, 
And “Effie,” with her noble friend, the good “Duke of Argyle.” 


With lofty brew, and bearing high, dark ‘“Ravenswood” advanced, 
Who on the false “Lord Keeper’s” mien with eye indignant glanced;— 
Whilst graceful as a lenely fawn, ‘neath covert close and sure, 
Approached the beauty of all hearts—the ‘Bride of Lammermoor!” 


Then “Annot Lyle,” the fairy queen of light and song, stepped near, 

The “Knight of Ardenvobr,” and Ae, the gifted Hieland Seer; 
“Dalgety,” “Duncan,” “Lord Monteith,” and “Ronald” met my view 
The hapless “Children of the Mist,” and bold “ Mhich-Connel-Dhu!” 


On swept “Bois Guilbert”—‘Front de Baeuf”—“De Bracy’s” plume of woe; 
And “‘Caur de Lion’s”’ crest shone near the valiant “Ivanhoe;” 

While soft as glides a summer cloud “Rowena” closer drew, 

With beautiful “Rebecca”—peeriess daughter of the Jew! 


Still onward, like the gathering night, advanced that funeral train— 
Like billows when the tempest sweeps across the shadowy main;— 
Where’er the eager gaze might reach, in noble ranks were seen 

Dark plume, and glittering mail and crest, and woman's beauteous mien! 


A sound thrilled through that lengthening host! methought the vault was closed, 
Where in his glory and renown fair Scotia’s bard reposed!— 

A sound thrilled through that length’ning host! and forth my vision fled!— 
But, ah!—that mournful dream proved true—the immortal Scott was dead! 





THE DEATH=-FEAST. 
Tne birth-day or the wedding day, 
Let happier mourners keep; 
To death my festal vows I pay, 
And try in vain to weep. 


Some griefs the strongest soul might shake, 
And I such grief have had; 

My brain is hot—but they mistake, 
Who deem that Tam mad. 


My father died, my mother died, 
Four orphans poor were we; 

My brother John worked hard, and tried 
To smile on Jane and. me. 


But work grew scarce, while bread grew dear, 
And wages lessened too, 

For Irish hordes were bidders here 
Our half-paid work to do. 


Yet still he strove, with failing breath, 
And sinking cheek, to save 

Consumptive Jane from early death— 
Then joined her in the grave. 


His watery hand in mine I took, 
And kissed him while he slept; 
O, still Psee his dying look! 
He tried to smile, and wept! 


I bought his coffin with my bed, 
My gown bo~ zht earth and prayer ; 
I pawned my mother’s ring for bread, 
I pawned my father’s chair. 


My Bible yet remains (o sell, 
And yet unsold shall be; 

But language fails my woes to tell— 
Even crumbs were scarce with me. 


I sold poor Jane’s gray linnet then, 
It cost a groat a-year; 

I sold John’s hen, and missed the hen 
When eggs were selling dear; 


For autuma nights seemed wintry cold, 
While seldom blazed my fire, 

And eight times eight no more I sold 
When eggs were getting higher. 


But still I glean the moor and heath; 
I wash, they say, with skill; 

And workhouse-bread ne’er crossed my teeth— 
I trust it never will. 


But when the day on whiclt John died 
Returns with all its gloom, 

I seek kind frieads, and beg, with pride, 
A banquet for the tomb. 


One friend, my brother James, at least 
Comes then with me to dine; 

Let others keep the Marriage-feast, 
The Funeral-feast is mine. 


For then on him [ fondly call, 
And then he lives again! 
To-morrow is our festival 
Of death, and John, and Jane. 


Even now, behold! they look on me, 
Exulting from the skies, 

While angels round them weep to see 
The tears gush from their eyes! 


I cannot weep—why can [ not? 
My tears refuse to flow : 
My feet are cold, my brain is hot— 
Is fever madness ?—No, 
Thou smilest, and ia scorm—butthou, 
Couldst thou forget the dead 1 . 
No common beggar curtsies now, 
And begs for burial bread. 





THE LAST WISE, 


A BALLAD. 


She Cords by Mics. Memans—the Music by per Bister. 


AFFETTUOSO, 





Bring me sweet flow'rs to shed, my dying bed, 





of the woods re - 


That fain would linger, where the bright sun glows. 





Haste! tomy piliow bear, 


Yet shall their odour soft, 


I must leave. 


bright dream round me waft, Youth, Sammer— 





oe 
And oh! if thou would’st ask, 
Wherefore thy steps I task, 
The grove, the stream, the hamlet wale to trace, 
Tis that some thought of me, 
When I am gone may be, 
The spirit bound to each familiar places 
I bid mine image dwell, 
(Oh! break thou not the spell!) 
In the deep wood, and by the fouatain’s side, 
Thou must not, my Below’d, 
Rove where we two have rov’d, 
Forgetting her that in her spring time died. 








THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapper up of unconeidered trifles.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Nothing is more imperious than weakness, 
when it fancies itself upheld by strength: some 
weak people, om the contrary, are sensible of 
their weakness,and are able to make a good use 
of t. 


On a reverse of fortune, we always respect 
those who have respected themselves in pros- 
perity. 

When one of our most popular moralists ob- 
served, “that he never knew a man of sense a 
general favourite,” he uttered a sentiment pecu- 
liarly adapted to charm the English. In France 
every man of sense would have aspired to be a 
general favourite, and every man of literary dis- 
tinction might have won easily enough to that 
ambition. But here, intellect alone does not 
prodiice fashion, and the author, failing to attain 
it, affects the privilege of railing, and the right to 
be disappointed. 

Art is nobility’s true register, 

Nobility Art’s champion still is said ; 
Learning is Fortitude’s right calendar, 

And Fortitude is Learning’s saint and aid. 
Thus, if the balance between both be weigh’d, 
Honor shields Learning from all injury, 

And Learning Honor from black infamy. 

That would be a most singular book, in which 
no falsehood could be detected. 

Forgive not the man who gives you bad wine 
more than once. It is more than aninjury. Cut 
the acquaintance, as you value your life. 


The fruit which comes from the many days of — 


recreation and vanity is very little; and although 
we scatter much, yet we gather little profit; but 
from the few hours we spend in prayer and the 
exercises of a pious life, the return is great and 
profitable; and what we sow in the minutes and 
spare portions of a few years, grow up to crowns 
and sceptres in a happy and glorious eternity. 


Every thing is easy, if you follew the current 
of opinion: a shallow bark neither wants canvas 
nor oars to glide down the stream. 


One of the Hydrangea tribe perspires so freely 
that the leaves wither and become crisp ina very 
short space of time, if the plant be not amply 
supplied with water; it has 160,000 apertures on 
every inch square of surface on the under disk 
of the leaf. 


To be a great man requires only courage 
enough to support adversity. 


A French author, M. Grand, states a fact in 
relation to the finny tribe, not heretofore, we 
believe, noticed by naturalists. It is, that the 
Aborescent tritinica enjoys the power of song. 
The music it makes, when placed in a vase con- 
taining a small quantity of water, may be heard 





at the distance of twelve or fifteen feet. M. 
Grand supposes that these sounds serve as means 
of communication from one of these animals to 
another. 


The greatest advantage’ I know of being 
thought a wit by the world, is that it gives one the 
greater freedom of playing the fool. 

"Tis feign’d that Jupiter two vessel's placed, 
The one with honey fill’d, the other gall, 

At the entry of Olympus; Destiny, 

There brewing these together, suffers not 

One man to pass, before he drinks this mixture. 
Hence it is we have not an hour of life 

In which our pleasures relish not some pain, 
Oar sours some sweetness. 

When men grow virtuous in their old age, 
they make a sacrifice to God of the devil’s leav- 
ings. 

True friendship, as Tully observes, proceeds 
from a reciprocal esteem and a virtuous resem- 
blance of manners. When such is the basis, the 
variety in certain tenets and opinions is of no ill 
consequence to the union, and will scarcely ever 
unloose the social ties of love, veneration and 
esteem. 


People are scandalized if one laughs at what 
they call a serious thing. Suppose 1 were to 
have my head cut off to-morrow, and all the 
world were talking of it to-day, yet why might 
not I laugh to think what a bustle there is about 
my head. 





FOR DYEING STRAW AND CHIP BONNETS. 
Chip hats being composed of the shavings of 
wood, are stained black in various ways. ‘First 
by being boiled in strong logwood liquor three or 
four hours; they must be often taken out to cool 
in the air, and now and then a small quantity of 
green eopperas must be added to the liquor, and 
this continued for several hours. The saucepan 
or kettle that they are dyed in may remain with 
the bonnets in it all night; the next morning 
they must be taken out and dried in the air, and 
brushed with a soft brush. Lastly a sponge is 
dipped in oil, and squeezed almost to dryness; 
with this the bonnets are rubbed all over, both 
inside and out, and then sent to the blockers to 
be blocked. 
Others boil them in logwood; and, instead of 
green copperas, use steel filings steeped in vin- 
egar; after which they are finished as above. 


FOR DYEING STRAW BONNETS BROWN. 

Take a sufficient quantity of Brazil wood, 

sumach, bark, madder, and copperas, and sadden 
according to the shade required. 
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